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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 


THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XX—FamI Ly FRICTION. 
Half the misery in the world comes of want of courage to speak and hear the 
truth plainly and in a spirit of love.—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

F the first year of dual life twists or untwists 
the strands that form it the succeeding ten 
try their real strength. They who thought 
they knew one another before marriage 
know now they did not. Expectation and 

\2.@, realization may be as unlike as midnight 
and noonday. In fact who, save the Over- 
soul of which it is an emanation, compre- 
hends the workings of any human soul? 
Like spheres cut into multitudinous facets 
we touch one another only in points, and 
sometimes these points are wofully keen 

and sharp. But the grinding down process, though hard, is 
inevitable. Life is a continual process of refining ard the 
most persistent polishing wheels are found in one’s own 
family. 

“ Better there were no marriage,” comes in an undertone 
from many sources. And this not from the vicious who 


would revel in pandemonium but from those whose expe- | 


riences have been like “the dance of captives on the ice, the 
song of the fettered in their chains.” They forget that mar- 
riage between masculine and feminine forces runs through 
the universe just as truly as the attraction of cohesion or 
gravitation. 

There is only one kind of oil known with which to allay the 
friction of human machinery and that the oil of Love ; but its 
application needs be under the direction of Wisdom. It is 
not so much love of self as of the other self that the world 
waits for and the lack of which wears and jars and grinds 
through every rank and race. 

In no relations of life do selfishness and neglect show such 
bitter results as in marriage. Children form new and closer 
relations but no other ties supersede this. Next to the lack 
of love as a cause of wretchedness come absence of justice, 
deception, harshness, ill-temper, frivolity, vice and want of 
adaptation. Through the development of character every 
one of these may be overcome and the last years of wedded 
life prove the happiest. Can plants grow and not human 
souls? Whatever is generous and beautiful, precious and de- 
vine, exists latent in one and all. Like seeds within the 
ground they wait the electric thrill and sunshine of love to 
call them forth, nor can all the bleakness of an immature 
world hinder their development. 

It is evident that marriage formed through affinity of taste 
and aspiration ought to give the greatest promise. But it is 


not necessary the temperaments should be the same. It is 
generally observed that the tall seek the short, the large the 
small and the dark the fair. In this way nature corrects 
excesses and tends to harmony. 

But whatever the size or temperament it is the inspiring 
aim which makes a real union possible. “Souls have their 
complexions, too.” Emerson says, “ Happy wil! that house 
be in which the relations are formed from character, after the 
highest and not the lowest order; the house in which char- 
acter marries. Then shall marriage be a covenant to 
secure to either party the sweetness and honor of being a 
calm, continuing inevitable benefactor to the other.” And 
when that arrives wedded life becomes indeed “a thorough 
good understanding.” 

If it be the husband’s office to support a home, it is that of 
the wife to make it one. Frances Power Cobbe says: “The 
nest is constructed by the male bird but only the female lines 
it with moss and down.” It may be added that man can mar 
it when once it is made,—or he can transform it into the dear- 
est spot in all the world. 

It is evident that the woman who would do her whole duty 
will place affectional qualities higher than the faculties of be- 
ing a good manager and a good cook. Men live more in the 
soul than in the senses if they truly live at all. Even a 
nature hard and cold as Alpine ice may be thawed in time; it 
could no more be moved through force than the rock on 
which it has congealed. Patience, tenderness and a sense of 
the divine ministrations of the true woman toward manhood 
will bring about a change in time, or lift their possessor into 
that realm of spiritual life in which external hurts will cease 
to be deeply felt. Most wretched she who has not entered 
into that inner realm of love and consolation boundless and 
exhaustless as the Infinite Heart itself. 

* Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a deeper, truer Life above ; 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect Love.” 

Where there is lack of principle on the part of the husband 
it is a more difficult matter. Few men marry women to 
reform them, and those are generally fools. Many women 
marry men for that purpose and sometimes find themselves in 
the same category. Yet not always; some of the noblest men 
have become so through their wives. An unprincipled man, 
tenderly loving the woman who is above him, may throw off 
his imperfections and yield to the beneficent influences of she 
who stands to him as an angel of healing and mercy. Here 
again it is only affection which unfolds the dormant seeds of 
goodness. 

“ God uses us to help each other so,” 
and woman’s true nature is to uplift, comfort and inspire. 
Nothing gives her such happiness as to aid him she loves to 
find his better self and live in it, reflecting back on her that 
light which she has kindled ; for the ideal of womanhood is to 
be the inspirer of morals. 
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them that the chief sources of family friction are, on the part 
of the husband a domineering disposition ; on the part of the 
wife frivolity, and of both together selfishness or want of con- 
sideration. All are the faults of undeveloped natures and 
not of marriage, though close association may intensify them. 
Sometimes these faults are reversed; it is the husband who 
lacks depth and character, and the wife who rules with a rod 
of iron. 

Strange that the ruling person never realizes the pall he or 
she casts over the household, but so it is.) There can be no 
real happiness where there is no liberty. One of the two is 
driven to deception or prevarication through fear of the ill 
temper of the other. If there be not a cyclone it is a sour, 
gloomy sky or a sulky drizzle. There is no courage left “to 
speak the truth plainly’? because the truth would cost too 
dearly, no matter with what a kindly spirit it may be uttered. 
For the want of self-discipline and culture of the feelings the 
peace of the family may be ruined. Not only so, the offend- 
ing parties become unhappy wretches, since, to use the ex- 
pressive words of Whipple, “self-will has a hard time of it 
when it comes into impotent conflict with the constitution of 
things.” 

The public has heard enough of Carlyle whom someone 
calls “the high priest of naggers,” yet no greater moral can 
be drawn from any pair of people than from them whose 
mutual irritability and affection have been blazoned to the 
world. To say they were sensitive and sickly is little excuse. 
By a supreme effort of the will others equally suffering have 
shown ineffable fortitude. Carlyle’s best friends call him 
“imperious and selfish, with fits of snarling and caviling, 
rasping and biting.”’ Once, stretched on a bed of suffering 
from a serious accident, Mrs. Carlyle lay with her mouth 
open from nerves and muscles injured by the fall. “Jane, 
you had better shut your mouth,” said he. She tried to 
say she could not. “Ye’ll find yourself in a more pious 
and compact frame of mind if ye’ll shut your mouth. Ye 
ought to be thankful the accident was no worse;” and the 
Chelsea giant stalked away. After this her journal re- 
corded, “Oh, my mother! nobody sees when I am suffer- 
ing now. From childhood to the present is a far and rough 
road to travel.” 

Yet the man’s repinings show that he loved his wife. “O 
my dear one, sad is my soul at loss of thee and will be to the 
end. Lonelier creature there is not henceforth in all this 
world. Oh my heroine, my too unacknowledged heroine !— 
If I could only see her five minutes to assure her that I have 
really cared for her through all,” and then he throws himself 
upon the spot where her body lies at rest and kisses the turf 
resting upon the poor, weary heart. 

Again Carlyle writes: “ Dost thou intend a kindness to thy 
beloved one? Do it straightway while thy fateful future is 
not here!” A truth expressed by Miss Preston in 

“ What need the spurring pzan roll 

When the runner is safe beyond the goal ? 

What worth is eulogy’s grandest breath 

When whispered in ears that are-hushed in death? 


No! no! if you have but a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear!”’ 


Over-indulgence to children on the part of one parent is 
another discordant element in the family. When father and 
mother disagree in regard to management, it is generally the 
more foolish of the two who wins. The culture of the reason- 
ing faculties and a spirit of mutual forbearance is the only 
cure. 

In the want of a proper understanding concerning pecun- 
iary matters lies another source of friction. Where the man- 
agement and labor of the wife count as nothing she is con- 


The experiences of many observing persons have satisfied | 


scious of injustice and wrong. ‘“ My dear,” said an eminent 
philanthropist to his wife one day as he suddenly burst 
into the sitting-room, “I have been counting the windows 
in our house and find there are forty. It just occurs to 
me that you have to keep these forty windows clean, or 
superintend the process. And that is not a beginning of 
your work. All these rooms have to be swept and gar- 
nished, the carpets made and cleansed, the house linen 
prepared and kept in order, beside the cooking, and I 
took it all as a matter of course. I just begin to see what 
woman’s work is, even when she has help, as you are not 
always able to procure. You ought to receive a monthly 
stipend as a housekeeper would. Why have’nt you made me 
see it before? I have not been just to you while I have 
been generous to others.” 

The wife who told this in after years to her husband's 
credit, sat down with him and for the first time since their 
marriage opened her heart freely upon the topic of woman’s 
allowance. She confessed to having had many a sorrowful 
hour at her position as a beggar. At the head of a large 
household in a Western town where domestic service was 
both scant and incompetent, she had hardly been trusted 
with five dollars at a time during their united lives. 

“ Robert and I talked it over,” she said, “and decided that 
the woman who takes care of any household article, like a 
carpet for instance, from the time it is first made till it is 
worn out has expended upon it an amount of time and 
strength fully equal to the labor that made it, counting from 
the shearing the wool till it comes from the loom. It may be 
unskilled work but it is work all the same. And this is only 
one small item in her housekeeping labor. Does she not de- 
serve some payment beside her board and clothing? 

“Robert saw woman’s work in a new light. From that time 
till to-day he has placed a generous share of his income in my 
hands not as a gift but a right. And he knows that I will no 
more fritter it away than he will. If I choose to deny myself 
something I need and bestow its cost in charity or buy some 
books I crave, he no more thinks of chiding me than I think 
of chiding him for spending his money as he likes.” 

There are other Roberts who have yet to learn this lesson 
of justice and they are found in every walk of life. I have 
known rich men who were ready to buy silks, velvets and dia- 
monds for their wives, sometimes far beyond what were de- 
sired, yet who grudgingly doled out five dollars at a time 
when appealed to for a little money. The reason given is 
that it may be spent foolishly. If anything will prolong 
babyhood into maturity it is such treatment. Against it a 
woman’s nature rises in rebellious indignation. Thoughts of 
bitterness rankle in the wounded heart and there are flighty, 
mocking, flippant creatures made so by just this want of trust 
on the part of their husbands. The gravest and most elusive 
faults are always found among dependent classes. 

The way in which housework is looked upon is illustrated 
by a conversation between the son of a thrifty mechanic who 
owned the cottage he lived in and had money in the bank, 
and a neighbor who told the story. 

“What wages does your father earn, Tommy?” 

“Dad, why he earns two dollars and a half a day, right 
along.” 

“And you?” 

“T earn a dollar a day.” 

“And your mother, what does she get?” 

‘“*Mam, why she cooks and washes and makes the clothes 
for me and dad and the children but she don’t earn nothing. 
There aint no money in that!” 

Too many wives of farmers and mechanics have found 
“there aint no money in that.” Early and late, day in and 
day out, the same weary feet press the same treadmill with 
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seldom any opportunity to see the blue sky or the pleasant 
landscape around except from the windows of the kitchen. 

It is shown by statistics that the largest class of patients in 
our insane asylums are the wives of farmers. The sad mo- 
notony of existence might often be broken up if a ‘farm- 
eress”’ (why may not such a term be coined?) only had a 
little income from her poultry, butter or canned or preserved 
fruit, something that is her veryown. I have known a thrifty 
wife and mother who did far more toward supporting the 
family by her management and forethought than her hus- 
band who was obliged to conceal a couple of pounds of 
butter in the cellar at a time, or a dozen eggs, till she had 
enough to smuggle into town to buy a fresh cambric dress to 
wear to “ meeting” on Sunday. That woman’s life had been 
all famine till her eyes had the dumb, pathetic look of a 
patient animal. There was not enough life left for friction in 
that family. 

Yet the husband was a good man and kind as far as he 
knew how to be. He owned the farm and the cows and 
chickens and everything that was produced as his father 
did before him. The wife and children had enough to 
eat and clothing sufficient to keep warm, what more could 
be wanted? He never dreamed that the soul needs food 
as well as the body, aye, more than the body. If one 
must starve let it be the least important. They can live 
and be happy on simple nutriment at whose board sit 
cheerfulness and love, mutual thoughtfulness and personal 
independence. 

In this respect we may thankfully believe the world is 
growing better. In the year 585 a council of the Church con- 
vening in Macon, France, spent some time in solemnly argu- 
ing the question “ whether a woman ought or ought not to be 
considered a human creature.” An independent existence 
could not he asserted of a being who could give no satisfac- 
tory proof that she was human. 

One way of preventing friction between parents and chil- 
dren is by giving the latter an allowance even though it be 
small. If daughters were taught how to keep accounts and 
make investments there would be a more practical sense of 
affairs after they became wives and mothers, the want of 
which often brings discord. A woman taught to estimate 
things at their real value and who has an income to her- 
self, no matter how small, will not be likely to counsel ex- 
travagance. 

After all, a fluent nature, a sense of otherhood as well as 
selfhood, true sympathy and the power of looking at life from 
all sides enable their possessor to obviate friction in do- 
mestic matters. And what joy is there like pouring oil upon 
the troubled waters of family life. 

If there be failure then, in the words of Amiel, “ The beau- 
tiful souls of the world have an art of saintly alchemy by 
which bitterness is converted into kindness, the gall of ex- 
perience into gentleness, gratitude into benefits, and insults 
into pardon.” 

No wretchedness can hinder the fact that the bitter salt 
within life’s cup may be the very ingredient needed. 

** Then be content, poor soul! 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal their calyxes of gold!”’ 


—Hester M. Poole. 


FROM every piercing sorrow 
That heaves our breast to-day, 

Or threathens us tomorrow 
Hope turns our eyes away ; 

On wings of faith ascending, 
We see the land of light, 

And feel our sorrows ending 

In infinite delight.—/Joseph Cottle. 
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BISOUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 


[This series of papers is Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares for 
publication regularly.) 


For BREAKFAST. 
Raspberries. 
Wheat Germ Mush. 
Cold Roast Lamb. Baked Potatoes. 
Savory Omelet. Milk Toast. 
Allegheny Muffins. 


In the last two articles only such breakfast breads and 
cakes as can be made with yeast have been treated. Those 
which call for the union of an acid and alkali require much 
different treatment. They can be made quickly and there- 
fore are used more than those made by the slow process of 
raising with yeast. Asarule, the alkali used is soda. The 
acid may be cream-of-tartar, sour milk or sourcream. Baking- 
powder is a composition of an acid and alkali. The propor- 
tions are so nicely adjusted that one ingredient neutralizes 
the other. One of the great objections to baking-powder is, 
that the cook is apt to use too much of it, making the biscuit 
or muffin very light but destroying all the fine flavor of the 
grain. 

In using sour milk or cream more judgment is required 
than when baking-powder or soda and cream-of-tartar are 
employed; for the acidity of the fluids varies. A pint of 
sour milk that would at one stage need a scant teaspoonful of 
soda, would, if kept a few days longer, become so sour that 
almost twice as much soda would be needed withit. Milk 
or cream that is only slightly acid will not make a light muf- 
fin or cake, because there will be so little soda required that 
enough carbonic acid will not be produced to make the cakes 
light. If one use more soda than is required for sweetening 
the milk the cakes will taste of it. Again, if the milk be 
very sour, and there be not enough soda used to neutralize it, 
the cakes will taste sour and will not be light. 

A good rule for the use of soda with sour milk is this: For 
each pint of the milk dissolve a generous teaspoonful of soda 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Gradually stir this into 
the sour milk. When the milk foams considerably you may 
be sure you have added enough soda. Stir the foaming milk 
into the flour or meal. The quicker the batter is mixed and 
put in the oven the better, as the gas escapes if the mixture 
be allowed to stand. 

Success in making any cakes or muffins with an acid and 
alkali depends largely upon the quickness with which their 
batter is mixed and they are placed in a hot oven. 
Baking-Powder Biscuit. ‘ 

The materials are: One quart of flour, measured before sifting, 
almost a pint of milk, three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der, one teaspoonful of salt, one generous tablespoonful of butter, 
one tablespoonful of lard, and a scant teaspoonful of sugar. 

Put the flour, sugar, salt and baking-power in a sieve. Mix 
thoroughly, and then rub through the sieve. Rub the butter and 
lard into this mixture. Have the oven very hot, the pans buttered, 
the board, cutter and rolling pin ready. Now add the milk to the 
mixture, stirring quickly and vigorously with a strong spoon. 
Sprinkle the board with flour and turn the dough onit. Roll down 
to the thickness of about half an inch and cut with a small cutter. 
Bake in a quick oven. Do not crowd the biscuit inthe pan. If 
they be cut small, and the oven be very hot, they will bake in ten 
or twelve minutes. They should not stand in the oven after they 
are done. 

It is impossible to give in this recipe the exact quantity of milk 
to use—flour varies so much; but the dough should be mixed as 
soft as it is possible to handle. 
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Cream-of-Tartar Muffins. 

For these use one pint of flour, measured before it is sifted, 
three scant gills of milk, one teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, half a tablespoonful of butter and half a tablespoonful of 
lard. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and 
into a bowl. Add the milk and then the butter and lard, melted. 
Beat quickly, and put into heated and buttered iron gem pans. 
Bake for fifteen minutes in a quick oven. If more convenient, 
two scant teaspoonfuls of baking-powder may be substituted for 
the soda and cream-of-tartar. 

Allegheny Muffins. 

For a dozen muffins allow one cupful and a half of sifted flour, 
one generous cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of lard, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one egg. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and 
into a bowl. Melt the butter and lard inacup. After beating the 
egg till itis light, add the milk to it. Pour this mixture on the 
dry ingredients. Add the melted butter and lard, and after beat- 
ing quickly and vigorously, put in buttered muffin pans and bake 
for a quarter of an hour in a quick oven. 

Rice Muffins. 

To make two dozen muffins one must take a pint of milk, a pint 
and a half of flour, half a pint of cooked rice, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, and two eggs. 

Mix the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and into 
a large bowl. Melt the butter and beat it into the rice. Beat the 
eggs till they are light, and add the milk tothem. Put this mix- 
ture with the dry ingredients in the bowl. Now add the rice, and 
beat quickly and well. Pour into buttered muffin pans and bake 
for twenty-five minutes in a moderately quick oven. 

Graham Muffins. 

Take for adozen muffins half a pint of graham, a scant half 
pint of sifted flour, half a pint of milk, one teaspoonful and a half 
of baking-powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and one egg. 

Sift the graham into a bowl, and then turn in the bran that is 
left in the sieve. Now put the flour and other dry ingredients 
into the sieve. Mix well, and rub through the sieve, letting the 
mixture fall on the graham in the bowl. Mix all these materials 
thoroughly. Beat the egg till itis light, and add the milk to it. 
Pour this mixture on the dry ingredients. Beat quickly, and pour 
into buttered muffin pans. Bake for half an hour in a moderately 
hot oven. 

White Corn Meal Muffins. 

You will need for a dozen muffins half a pint of flour, half a pint 
of white corn meal, a generous half pint of milk, one egg, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, 2, teaspoonful and a half of baking-powder, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, melted, 
and four tablespoonfuls of boiling water. 

Put the butter in a hot cup and pour the boiling water over it. 
Set on the back part of the stove. Mix all the dry ingredients 
and rub through a sieve and into a bowl. Beat the egg till light, 
and add the milk to it. Stir this mixture into the dry ingredients. 
Add the melted butter and water. Pour into buttered muffin pans 
and bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Yellow Corn Meal Muffins. 

These are the ingredients needed for a dozen anda half of muffins: 
A generous half pint of yellow granulated corn meal, three gills of 
sifted flour, a scant pint of milk; two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
melted, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful and a half of baking-powder, and two eggs. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and 
intoabowl. Melt the butterina hot cup. Beat the eggs till light. 
Add the milk to them and turn this mixture into the bow! contain 
ing the dry ingredients. Add the melted butter, and beat quickly 
and vigorously. Pour into buttered muffin pans and bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. Should a larger proportion of meal 
be liked, half a pint of flour and three gills of meal may be used. 
Corn Bread. 

To make two sheets of good size use a pint of granulated yellow 


meal, one pint of sifted flour, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and three eggs. 
Mix the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and into 
a bowl. Melt the butter. Beat the eggs—yolks and whites sep- 
arately. Put the milk with the yolks and add to the dry ingredi- 
ents. Now add the melted butter. Beat well, and then stir in 
the whites of the eggs. Pour the batter into two well buttered 
pans, and bake for thirty minutes in a moderately hot oven. Or, 
the batter may be baked in four deep tin plates. In this case the 
round cakes may be sent to the table uncut. This is desirable, in 
order to retain both their heat and moisture. 
—Maria Pariloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE ZULU BASKET. 
Nothing is more useful in a home than a Zulu basket trans- 
formed into a work-basket. When lined with silk, satin and 


plush they are particularly ornamental, but cretonne is a good 
material for this purpose. The illustration shows one dec- 
orated with a pretty, bright cretonne, with the edge trimmed 
with a kilting, rather closely folded, of the material. One 
side is bent down while the other stands up; and the whole is 
arranged so as to hang on the wall. 

These fancy work-bags and baskets grow in favor con- 
stantly. People are quite as fond of making them as others 
are of using them ; and, indeed, if we do much fancy work we 
are all glad of some convenient receptacle in which to put it 
away; so a present of one in a novel form is always useful 
The Zulu baskets may also be turned to good account as 
flower or fern pot hoiders, the inside lining being for this 
purpose omitted, and the decorations confined to moss-green 
plush ribbons, by which to suspend the basket, and possibly 


| a silk searf of the same color 


S. B. Archer. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PIOTURES. 


THEIR SELECTION, FRAMING AND HANGING. 

OT less truly than by dress— 
though perhaps much less con- 
sciously—we show our taste by 
the pictures upon our walls. For 
this is not chiefly a matter of 
wealth or poverty. With or with- 
out abundant means, an artistic 
judgment will surely make itself 
perceptible. And, though in one 
sense it is true that “There is no 
disputing about tastes,” yet there 
are even in such matters certain 
rules or canons which the judi- 
cious housekeeper will do well 
not to neglect. These canons are 

somewhat like the rules of the syllogism: Men often reason 
correctly before ever seeing the inside of a work on logic, yet, 
when the reasoning is sound, it necessarily obeys the laws of 
pure thought; so also in matters of art, whenever really good 
effects are produced, there must be obedience, conscious or 
unconscious, to the canons of good taste. 

Respecting pictures for the decoration of walls, what are 
the most important of these ? 

A picture being in its very purpose a “ counterfeit present- 
ment,” the first of such rules is evidently that of naturalness. 
If a landscape, does it “ hold the mirror up to Nature,” or are 
hills, trees, sky or water surface over-colored, or unreal in 
form or execution? Are its depicted figures life-like and 
suggestive, or are they stiff and ungraceful? Tested by this 
great rule of naturalness, a good chromo is better than a bad 
painting ; a fine engraving than an inferior etching. Nor is 
cost the criterion, though in general one must pay more for 
artistic work than for coarser effects that are perhaps pro- 
duced cheaply by quantity. 

The subject matter of pictures will vary with the illimitable 
range of the purchasers’ fancy. Landscape and marine 
views afford perhaps fewest chances of erroneous selection. 
But one should avoid always subjects that are gloomy—or 
even in some measure repulsive; the world has enough of 
real sadness. 

An important question is that of size. Though some of the 
finest work is in small pictures, better a few of size suited to 
the room than a distracting multiplicity of little ones. So, as 
to the size of the component parts or figures in pictures, there 
is an important difference between those whose fine detail or 
distant perspective can be leisurely examined from a port- 
folio and pictures in frames to be suspended on walls ; for at 
ordinary distances from the walls the small figures and mi- 
nute lines are lost in a general indistinctness. Some well 
known engravings may illustrate the effectiveness of large 
figures, distinct in the foreground, even in comparatively 
small pictures ; as the Angelus, the Huguenots, and the mu- 
ezzin calling to prayer. 


To frame pictures judiciously is more of an art than some | 


suppose. And here one cannot rely on the advice of dealers 
nd makers of frames with much confidence, for their natural 
sire to please often leads them to advise rather what they 
rewdly gather to be their customer's fancy than such style 
framing as would be really most fitting. 


\ most important rule—one which, though often violated, 
y be termed established by general consent of competent 
yes—is to frame oil paintings and chromos in gilt, and 
rravings or etchings, and other pictures in monochrome, in 

tal wood. Mats, used with glass, between picture and 


me are most common with monochrome work ; often also 


with water colors, and in their case the molding edging the 
mat may be either gilt or otherwise, as the contact is with the 
plain tint. The principle that around a mat the frame should 
be narrow finds its extreme in the substitution for molding of 
a narrow binding of cloth or paper, an arrangement known as 
passepartout, most appropriate for certificates, testimonials 
and the like but suitable also for quiet landscapes in mono- 
chrome, such as small etchings. Mats or borders are more 
often too narrow than too wide. When too narrow, the effect 
is that of crowding ; when too wide, that of subordinating the 
picture to its accessory. 

In general, suit the frame to the tone of the picture. Thus 
a molding imitating ivory or unburnished silver may har- 
monize with snow, and a dark oak or an ebonized frame with 
the representation of night. 

If we suppose pictures wisely chosen and framed, there 
still remain certain questions as to their judicious hanging. 
Here we note first that they should be suited, primarily as to 
their subjects and next as to size, to the room in which they 
are to be put. This rule-isfollowed in the general custom of 
placing in the study or the library portraits of authors, and 
similarly in the music-room those of great composers. Some 
householders even go to the length of selecting for the din- 
ing-room representations of game, fish or fruit. Negatively, 
the most important application of this rule is probably that 
family portraits, especially if large, should be kept in the 
more private rooms rather than in those used by almost all 
persons who come into the house. It is hard to name a prac- 
tice in much worse taste than to have in the parlor one, two, 
or, in some cases, an extended row of portraits of people per- 
haps very estimable personally but having no other claim to 
distinction than being members of the family living in the 
house. Landscapes can scarcely be termed out of place in 
any room. 

An important canon of good taste is that one and the same 
apartment should contain either colored or monochrome 
pictures but not both. This rule is perhaps subject to ex- 
ception where a person is living in but one or two rooms 
and is thus under some necessity to hang in proximity in- 
congruous pictures. The same may be said of the rule 
against an excessive number in one room; yet in either 
case it may be in better taste to stow away part of one’s 
pictorial possessions. 

In choosing places on walls for different pictures, of course 
the old rule is not to be forgotten to regard the light and 
shade in the picture, and put it where the prevailing light 
from the nearest window will be opposite the depicted 
shadows. Care is necessary also sometimes to avoid the 
occurrence of an unpleasant glare from the surface of an oil 
painting or from glass. 

A common error is having the eyelets in the frame too near 
the middle of the two sides, whereby the’ surface of the pict- 
ure when hung tips forward at an ungraceful pitch. Too 
little inclination is not so bad as too much. Another error is 
hanging pictures too high. A safe guide, at least in begin- 
ning, is to have the center of the pictures about in line with 
the eyes of an adult of ordinary size. In adjusting pictures 
of varying width to an average height above the floor it is the 
center, rather than the bottom, of the frames which should 
be considered. 

—F. K. Collins. 
KINDNESS has resistless charms, 
All things else but weakly move ; 
Fiercest anger it disarms, 


And clips the wings of flying love 
Heauty does the heart invade, 
Kindness can alone persuade ; 
It gilds the lover's servile chain, 


And makes the slave grow pleas'd and vain. — Ae sester 
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The experiences of many persons have satisfied scious of injustice wrong. 


“* My dear,” said an eminent 


them that the chief sources of family friction are, on the part | philanthropist to his wife one day as he suddenly burst 
of the husband a domineering disposition ; on the part of the | into the sitting-room, “I have been counting the windows 


wife frivolity, and of both together selfishness or want of con- 
All are the faults of undeveloped natures and 
not of marriage, though close association may intensify them, 
it is the husband who 
lacks depth and character, and the wife who rules with a rod 
of iron 


sideration 
Sometimes these faults are reversed ; 
Strange that the ruling person never realizes the pall he or 


There can be no 
One of the two is 


she casts over the household, but so it is. 
real happiness where there is no liberty. 
driven to deception or prevarication through fear of the ill 
temper of the other. If there be not a cyclone it is a sour, 
gloomy sky or a sulky drizzle. There is no courage left “to 
speak the truth plainly"’ because the truth would cost too 
dearly, no matter with what a kindly spirit it may be uttered, 
For the want of self-discipline and culture of the feelings the 
peace of the family may be ruined, Not only so, the offend- 
ing parties become unhappy wretches, since, to use the ex- 
pressive words of Whipple, “self-will has a hard time of it 
when it comes into impotent conflict with the constitution of 
things.” 

The public has heard enough of Carlyie whom someone 
calls “the high priest of naggers,” yet no greater moral can 
be drawn from any pair of people than from them whose 
mutual irritability and affection have been blazoned to the 
world. ‘To say they were sensitive and sickly is little excuse. 
By a supreme effort of the will others equally suffering have 
shown ineffable fortitude. Carlyle’s best friends call him 
“imperious and selfish, with fits of snarling and caviling, 
rasping and biting.”’ Once, stretched on a bed of suffering 
from a serious accident, Mrs. Carlyle lay with her mouth 
open from nerves and muscles injured by the fall. “Jane, 
you had better shut your mouth,” said he. She tried to 
say she could not. ‘“ Ye’ll find yourself in a more pious 
and compact frame of mind if ye’ll shut your mouth. Ye 
ought to be thankful the accident was no worse;” and the 
Chelsea giant stalked away. After this her journal re- 
corded, “Oh, my mother! nobody sees when I am suffer- 
ing now. From childhood to the present is a far and rough 
road to travel.” 

Yet the man’s repinings show that he loved his wife. “O 
my dear one, sad is my soul at loss of thee and will be to the 
end. Lonelier creature there is not henceforth in all this 
world. Oh my heroine, my too unacknowledged heroine !— 
If I could only see her five minutes to assure her that I have 
really cared for her through all,” and then he throws himself 
upon the spot where her body lies at rest and kisses the turf 
resting upon the poor, weary heart. 

Again Carlyle writes: ‘“ Dost thou intend a kindness to thy 
beloved one? Do it straightway while thy fateful future is 
not here!” A truth expressed by Miss Preston in 

“ What need the spurring pzan roll 

When the runner is safe beyond the goal ? 

What worth is eulogy’s grandest breath 

When whispered in ears that are-hushed in death? 
No! no! if you have but a word of cheer, 

Speak it while I am alive to hear!” 


Over-indulgence to children on the part of one parent is 
another discordant element in the family. When father and 
mother disagree in regard to management, it is generally the 
more foolish of the two who wins. The culture of the reason- 
ing faculties and a spirit of mutual forbearance is the only 
cure. 

In the want of a proper understanding concerning pecun- 
iary matters lies another source of friction. Where the man- 
agement and labor of the wife count as nothing she is con- 


| prepared and kept in order, beside 


| allowance. 


in our house and find there are forty. It just occurs to 
me that you have to keep these forty windows clean, or 
superintend the process. And that is not a beginning of 
your work. All these rooms have to be swept and gar- 
nished, the carpets made and cleansed, the house linen 
and I 
took it all as a matter of course. I just begin to see what 
woman's work is, even when she has help, as you are not 
always able to procure. You ought to receive a monthly 
stipend as a housekeeper would, Why have'nt you made me 
see it before? I have not been just to you while I have 
been generous to others.” 

The wife who told this in after years to her husband's 
credit, sat down with him and for the first time since their 
marriage opened her heart freely upon the topic of woman's 
She confessed to having had many a sorrowful 
hour at her position as a beggar. At the head of a large 
household in a Western town where domestic service was 
both scant and incompetent, she had hardly been trusted 
with five dollars at a time during their united lives. 

“ Robert and I talked it over,” she said, “and decided that 
the woman who takes care of any household article, like a 
carpet for instance, from the time it is first made till it is 


the cooking, 


| worn out has expended upon it an amount of time and 
| strength fully equal to the labor that made it, counting from 


the shearing the wool till it comes from the loom. 
unskilled work but it is work all the same. And this is only 
one small item in her housekeeping labor. Does she not de- 
serve some payment beside her board and clothing? 

“ Robert saw woman’s work in a new light. From that time 
till to-day he has placed a generous share of his income in my 
hands not as a gift but a right. And he knows that I will no 
more fritter it away than he will. If I choose to deny myself 
something I need and bestow its cost in charity or buy some 
books I crave, he no more thinks of chiding me than I think 
of chiding him for spending his money as he likes.” 

There are other Roberts who have yet to learn this lesson 
of justice and they are found in every walk of life. I have 
known rich men who were ready to buy silks, velvets and dia- 
monds for their wives, sometimes far beyond what were de- 
sired, yet who grudgingly doled out five dollars at a time 
when appealed to for a little money. The reason given is 
that it may be spent foolishly. If anything will prolong 
babyhood into maturity it is such treatment. Against it a 
woman’s nature rises in rebellious indignation. Thoughts of 
bitterness rankle in the wounded heart and there are flighty, 
mocking, flippant creatures made so by just this want of trust 
on the part of their husbands. The gravest and most elusive 
faults are always found among dependent classes. 

The way in which housework is looked upon is illustrated 
by a conversation between the son of a thrifty mechanic who 
owned the cottage he lived in and had money in the bank, 
and a neighbor who told the story. 

“What wages does your father earn, Tommy?” 

“Dad, why he earns two dollars and a half a day, right 
along.” 

“And you?” 

“T earn a dollar a day.” 

“And your mother, what does she get?” 

‘*Mam, why she cooks and washes and makes the clothes 
for me and dad and the children but she don’t earn nothing. 
There aint no money in that!” 

Too many wives of farmers and mechanics have found 
“there aint no money in that.” Early and late, day in and 
day out, the same weary feet press the same treadmill with 


It may be 
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seldom any opportunity to see the blue sky or the pieasant | 


landscape around except from the windows of the kitchen. 

It is shown by statistics that the largest class of patients in 
our insane asylums are the wives of farmers. The sad mo- 
notony of existence might often be broken up if a ®farm- 
eress " (why may not such a term be coined?) only had a 
little income from her poultry, butter or canned or preserved 
fruit, something that is her veryown. I have known a thrifty 
wife and mother who did far more toward supporting the 
family by her management and forethought than her hus- 
band who was obliged to conceal a couple of pounds of 
butter in the cellar at a time, or a dozen eggs, till she had 
enough to smuggle into town to buy a fresh cambric dress to 
wear to “ meeting " on Sunday. That woman’s life had been 
all famine till her eyes had the dumb, pathetic look of a 
patient animal, There was not enough life left for friction in 
that family. 

Yet the husband was a good man and kind as far as he 
knew how to be. He owned the farm and the cows and 
chickens and everything that was produced as his father 
did before him. The wife and children had enough to 
eat and clothing sufficient to keep warm, what more could 
be wanted? He never dreamed that the soul needs food 
as well as the body, aye, more than the body. If one 
must starve let it be the least important. They can live 
and be happy on simple nutriment at whose board sit 
cheerfulness and love, mutual thoughtfulness and personal 
independence. 

In this respect we may thankfully believe the world is 
growing better. In the year 585 a council of the Church con- 
vening in Macon, France, spent some time in solemnly argu- 
ing the question “ whether a woman ought or ought not to be 
considered a human creature.” An independent existence 
could not he asserted of a being who could give no satisfac- 
tory proof that she was human. 

One way of preventing friction between parents and chil- 
dren is by giving the latter an allowance even though it be 
small. If daughters were taught how to keep accounts and 
make investments there would be a more practical sense of 
affairs after they became wives and mothers, the want of 
which often brings discord. A woman taught to estimate 
things at their real value and who has an income to her- 
self, no matter how small, will not be likely to counsel ex- 
travagance. 

After all, a fluent nature, a sense of otherhood as well as 
selfhood, true sympathy and the power of looking at life from 
all sides enable their possessor to obviate friction in do- 
mestic matters. And what joy is there like pouring oil upon 
the troubled waters of family life. 

If there be failure then, in the words of Amiel, “ The beau- 
tiful souls of the world have an art of saintly alchemy by 
which bitterness is converted into kindness, the gall of ex- 
perience into gentleness, gratitude into benefits, and insults 
into pardon.” 

No wretchedness can hinder the fact that the bitter salt 
within life’s cup may be the very ingredient needed. 

‘* Then be content, poor soul! 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal their calyxes of gold!” 


—Hester M. Poole. 


FRoM every piercing sorrow 
That heaves our breast to-day, 
Or threathens us tomorrow 
Hope turns our eyes away; 
On wings of faith ascending, 
We see the land of light, 
And feel our sorrows ending 
In infinite delight.—Joseph Cottle. 
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BISOUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 
[ This series of papers is Original in Goow HOUSEKEEPING and tr met 


dt is the only series which Miss 


publiation regularly.) 


printed elsewhere. prepares for 


For BReakrast 
Rasphervries 
Wheat Germ Mush 
Cold Roast Lamb Baked Potatoes 
Savery Omelet. Milk Toast. 
Allegheny Muffins. 


In the last two articles only such breakfast breads and 
cakes as can be made with yeast have been treated. Those 
which call for the union of an acid and alkali require much 
different treatment. They can be made quickly and there- 
fore are used more than those made by the slow process of 
raising with yeast. Asarule, the alkali used is soda. The 
acid may be cream-of-tartar, sour milk or sourcream. Baking- 
powder is a composition of an acid and alkali. The propor- 
tions are so nicely adjusted that one ingredient neutralizes 
One of the great objections to baking-powder is, 
that the cook is apt to use too much of it, making the biscuit 
or muffin very light but destroying all the fine flavor of the 


| grain. 


In using sour milk or cream more judgment is required 
than when baking-powder or soda and cream-of-tartar are 
employed; for the acidity of the fluids varies. A pint of 
sour milk that would at one stage need a scant teaspoonful of 
soda, would, if kept a few days longer, become so sour that 
almost twice as much soda would be needed withit. Milk 
or cream that is only slightly acid will not make a light muf- 
fin or cake, because there will be so little soda required that 
enough carbonic acid will not be produced to make the cakes 
light. If one use more soda than is required for sweetening 
the milk the cakes will taste of it. Again, if the milk be 
very sour, and there be not enough soda used to neutralize it, 
the cakes will taste sour and will not be light. 

A good rule for the use of soda with sour milk is this: For 
each pint of the milk dissolve a generous teaspoonful of soda 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Gradually stir this into 
the sour milk. When the milk foams considerably you may 
be sure you have added enough soda. Stir the foaming milk 
into the flour or meal. The quicker the batter is mixed and 
put in the oven the better, as the gas escapes if the mixture 
be allowed to stand. 

Success in making any cakes or muffins with an acid and 
alkali depends largely upon the quickness with which their 
batter is mixed and they are placed in a hot oven. 
Baking-Powder Biscuit. 

The materials are: One quart of flour, measured before sifting, 
almost a pint of milk, three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der, one teaspoonful of salt, one generous tablespoonful of butter, 
one tablespoonful of lard, and a scant teaspoonful of sugar. 

Put the flour, sugar, salt and baking-power in a sieve. 
thoroughly, and then rub through the sieve. Rub the butter and 
lard into this mixture. Have the oven very hot, the pans buttered, 
the board, cutter and rolling pin ready. Now add the milk to the 
mixture, stirring quickly and vigorously with a strong spoon. 
Sprinkle the board with flourand turn the dough onit. Roll down 
to the thickness of about half an inch and cut with a small cutter. 
Bake in a quick oven. Do not crowd the biscuit in the pan. If 


Mix 


they be cut small, and the oven be very hot, they will bake in ten 
or twelve minutes. They should not stand in the oven after they 
are done. 

It is impossible to give in this recipe the exact quantity of milk 
to use—flour varies so much; but the dough should be mixed as 
soft as it is possible to handle. 
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Cream-of-Tartar Muffins. 

For these use one pint of flour, measured before it is sifted, 
three scant gills of milk, one teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, half a tablespoonful of butter and half a tablespoonful of 
lard. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and 
into a bowl. Add the milk and then the butter and lard, melted. 
Beat quickly, and put into heated and buttered iron gem pans. 
Bake for fifteen minutes in a quick oven. If more convenient, 
two scant teaspoonfuls of baking-powder may be substituted for 
the soda and cream-of-tartar. 

Allegheny Muffins. 

For a dozen muffins allow one cupful and a half of sifted flour, 
one generous cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of lard, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one egg. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and 
into a bowl. Melt the butter and lardinacup. After beating the 
egg till itis light, add the milk to it. Pour this mixture on the 
dry ingredients. Add the melted butter and lard, and after beat- 
ing quickly and vigorously, put in buttered muffin pans and bake 
for a quarter of an hour in a quick oven. 

Rice Muffins. 

To make two dozen muffins one must take a pint of milk, a pint 
and a half of flour, half a pint of cooked rice, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, and two eggs. 

Mix the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and into 
a large bowl. Melt the butter and beat it into the rice. Beat the 
eggs till they are light, and add the milk tothem. Put this mix- 
ture with the dry ingredients in the bowl. Now add the rice, and 
beat quickly and well. Pour into buttered muffin pans and bake 
for twenty-five minutes in a moderately quick oven. 

Graham Muffins. 

Take for adozen muffins half a pint of graham, a scant half 
pint of sifted flour, half a pint of milk, one teaspoonful and a half 
of baking-powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoorfuls 
of sugar, and one egg. 

Sift the graham into a bowl, and then turn in the bran that is 
left in the sieve. Now put the flour and other dry ingredients 
into the sieve. Mix well, and rub through the sieve, letting the 
mixture fall on the graham inthe bowl. Mix all these materials 
thoroughly. Beat the egg till it is light, and add the milk to it. 
Pour this mixture on the dry ingredients. Beat quickly, and pour 
into buttered muffin pans. Bake for half an hour in a moderately 
hot oven, 

White Corn Meal Muffins. 

You will need for a dozen muffins half a pint of flour, half a pint 
of white corn meal, a generous half pint of milk, one egg, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful and a half of baking-powder, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, melted, 
and four tablespoonfuls of boiling water. 

Put the butter in a hot cup and pour the boiling water over it. 
Set on the back part of the stove. Mix all the dry ingredients 
and rub through a sieve and intoa bowl. Beat the egg till light, 
and add the milk to it. Stir this mixture into the dry ingredients. 
Add the melted butter and water. Pour into buttered muffin pans 
and bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Yellow Corn Meal Muffins. 

These are the ingredients needed for a dozen anda half of muffins: 
A generous half pint of yellow granulated corn meal, three gills of 
sifted flour, a scant pint of milk; two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
melted, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful and a half of baking-powder, and two eggs. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and 
intoa bowl. Melt the butterina hot cup. Beat the eggs till light. 
Add the milk to them and turn this mixture into the bowl contain- 
ing the dry ingredients. Add the melted butter, and beat quickly 
and vigorously. Pour into buttered muffin pans and bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. Should a larger proportion of meal 
be liked, half a pint of flour and three gills of meal may be used. 
Corn Bread. 

To make two sheets of good size use a pint of granulated yellow 


meal, one pint of sifted flour, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and three eggs.. 
Mix the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve and into 
a bowl. Melt the butter. Beat the eggs—yolks and whites sep- 
arately. Put the milk with the yolks and add to the dry ingredi- 
ents. Now add the melted butter. Beat well, and then stir in 
the whites of the eggs. Pour the batter into two well buttered 
pans, and bake for thirty minutes in a moderately hot oven. Or, 
the batter may be baked in four deep tin plates. In this case the 
round cakes may be sent to the table uncut. This is desirable, in 
order to retain both their heat and moisture. 
—Maria FParloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE ZULU BASKET. 
Nothing is more useful in a home than a Zulu basket trans- 
formed into a work-basket. When lined with silk, satin and 


plush they are particularly ornamental, but cretonne is a good 
material for this purpose. The illustration shows one dec- 
orated with a pretty, bright cretonne, with the edge trimmed 
with a kilting, rather closely folded, of the material. One 
side is bent down while the other stands up; and the whole is 
arranged so as to hang on the wall. 

These fancy work-bags and baskets grow in favor con- 
stantly. People are quite as fond of making them as others 
are of using them ; and, indeed, if we do much fancy work we 
are all giad of some convenient receptacle in which to put it 
away; so a present of one in a novel form is always useful. 
The Zulu baskets may also be turned to good account as 
flower or fern pot holders, the inside lining being for this 
purpose omitted, and the decorations confined to moss-green 
plush ribbons, by which to suspend the basket, and possibly 
a silk scarf of the same color. 

—S. £. Archer. 
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PIOTURES. 


THEIR SELECTION, FRAMING AND HANGING. 


OT less truly than by dress— 
though perhaps much less con- 
sciously—we show our taste by 
the pictures upon our walls. For 
this is not chiefly a matter of 
wealth or poverty. With or with- 
out abundant means, an artistic 
judgment will surely make itself 
perceptible. And, though in one 
sense it is true that “There is no 
disputing about tastes,” yet there 
are even in such matters certain 
rules or canons which the judi- 
cious housekeeper will do well 
not toneglect. These canons are 

somewhat like the rules of the syllogism: Men often reason 
correctly before ever seeing the inside of a work on logic, yet, 
when the reasoning is sound, it necessarily obeys the laws of 
pure thought; so also in matters of art, whenever really good 
effects are produced, there must be obedience, conscious or 
unconscious, to the canons of good taste. 

Respecting pictures for the decoration of walls, what are 
the most important of these ? 

A picture being in its very purpose a “ counterfeit present- 
ment,” the first of such rules is evidently that of naturalness. 
If a landscape, does it “ hold the mirror up to Nature,” or are 
hills, trees, sky or water surface over-colored, or unreal in 
form or execution? Are its depicted figures life-like and 
suggestive, or are they stiff and ungraceful? Tested by this 
great rule of naturalness, a good chromo is better than a bad 
painting ; a fine engraving than an inferior etching. Nor is 
cost the criterion, though in general one must pay more for 
artistic work than for coarser effects that are perhaps pro- 
duced cheaply by quantity. 

The subject matter of pictures will vary with the illimitable 
range of the purchasers’ fancy. Landscape and marine 
views afford perhaps fewest chances of erroneous selection. 
But one should avoid always subjects that are gloomy—or 
even in some measure repulsive; the world has enough of 
real sadness. 

An important question is that of size. Though some of the 
finest work is in small pictures, better a few of size suited to 
the room than a distracting multiplicity of little ones. So, as 
to the size of the component parts or figures in pictures, there 
is an important difference between those whose fine detail or 
distant perspective can be leisurely examined from a port- 
folio and pictures in frames to be suspended on walls ; for at 
ordinary distances from the walls the small figures and mi- 
nute lines are lost in a general indistinctness. Some well 
known engravings may illustrate the effectiveness of large 
figures, distinct in the foreground, even in comparatively 
small pictures ; as the Angelus, the Huguenots, and the mu- 
ezzin calling to prayer. 

To frame pictures judiciously is more of an art than some 
suppose. And here one cannot rely on the advice of dealers 
and makers of frames with much confidence, for their natural 
desire to please often leads them to advise rather what they 
shrewdly gather to be their customer’s fancy than such style 
of framing as would be really most fitting. 

A most important rule—one which, though often violated, 
may be termed established by general consent of competent 
judges—is to frame oil paintings and chromos in gilt, and 
engravings or etchings, and other pictures in monochrome, in 
natural wood. Mats, used with glass, between picture and 
frame are most common with monochrome work ; often also 


with water colors, and in their case the molding edging the 
mat may be either gilt or otherwise, as the contact is with the 
plain tint. The principle that around a mat the frame should 
be narrow finds its extreme in the substitution for molding of 
a narrow binding of cloth or paper, an arrangement known as 
passepartout, most appropriate for certificates, testimonials 
and the like but suitable also for quiet landscapes in mono- 
chrome, such as small etchings. Mats or borders are more 
often too narrow than too wide. When too narrow, the effect 
is that of crowding ; when too wide, that of subordinating the 
picture to its accessory. 

In general, suit the frame to the tone of the picture. Thus 
a molding imitating ivory or unburnished silver may har- 
monize with snow, and a dark oak or an ebonized frame with 
the representation of night. 

If we suppose pictures wisely chosen and framed, there 
still remain certain questions as to their judicious hanging. 
Here we note first that they should be suited, primarily as to 
their subjects and next as to size, to the room in which they 
are to be put. This rule-is followed in the general custom of 
placing in the study or the library portraits of authors, and 
similarly in the music-room those of great composers. Some 
householders even go to the length of selecting for the din- 
ing-room representations of game, fish or fruit. Negatively, 
the most important application of this rule is probably that 
family portraits, especially if large, should be kept in the 
more private rooms rather than in those used by almost all 
persons who come into the house. It is hard to name a prac- 
tice in much worse taste than to have in the parlor one, two, 
or, in some cases, an extended row of portraits of people per- 
haps very estimable personally but having no other claim to 
distinction than being members of the family living in the 
house. Landscapes can scarcely be termed out of place in 
any room. 

An important canon of good taste is that one and the same 
apartment should contain either colored or monochrome 
pictures but not both. This rule is perhaps subject to ex- 
ception where a person is living in but one or two rooms 
and is thus under some necessity to hang in proximity in- 
congruous pictures. The same may be said of the rule 
against an excessive number in one room; yet in either 
case it may be in better taste to stow away part of one’s 
pictorial possessions. 

In choosing places on walls for different pictures, of course 
the old rule is not to be forgotten to regard the light and 
shade in the picture, and put it where the prevailing light 
from the nearest window will be opposite the depicted 
shadows. Care is necessary also sometimes to avoid the 
occurrence of an unpleasant glare from the surface of an oil 
painting or from glass. 

Acommon error is having the eyelets in the frame too near 
the middle of the two sides, whereby the surface of the pict- 
ure when hung tips forward at an ungraceful pitch. Too 
little inclination is not so bad as too much. Another error is 
hanging pictures too high. A safe guide, at least in begin- 
ning, is to have the center of the pictures about in line with 
the eyes of an adult of ordinary size. In adjusting pictures 
of varying width to an average height above the floor it is the 
center, rather than the bottom, of the frames which should 


be considered. 
—F. K. Collins. 


KINDNESS has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move ; 

Fiercest anger it disarms, 

And clips the wings of flying love. 

Beauty does the heart invade, 

Kindness can alone persuade ; 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain, 

And makes the slave grow pleas’d and vain.—Xochester. 
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“OLD MAIDISH NOTIONS.” 
TAKING CARE OF THINGS PROPERLY. 

mm ADIES who can afford to toss kid 
cas) gloves into the waste basket as 
soon as they show any signs of 
wear; who have a bonnet to match 
each street dress, and one or two 
for extra occasions, and who have 
so many dresses that their chief 
difficulty is, to decide which one 
to select for any occasion, can skip 
this article. It is not intended for 
their eyes, but for those of the 
many who have to plan and con- 
trive before they purchase, and 
who need to get the utmost possible 
wear out of what they buy. Ifa 
“penny saved is a penny earned” then it certainly is worth 
while to take good care of the wardrobe which it costs so 
much time and thought as well as money, to procure. 

In these days when dresses are so “marvellously and 
wonderfully ” draped, they must be carefully hung in press 
or closet if the folds and plaits are to retain their grace and 
beauty. It will not do to hang a skirt by one loop, or to 
hang two or three garments on the same hook. Each skirt 
should have three loops, one on each side of the band and 
one to hold up the back drapery, and should be hung by all 
these, and nothing should be hung over it. Dress waists 
should be folded wrong side out and laid lightly in trunk or 
drawer ; or better still, be hung on the wire supports which are 
used for gentlemen’s coats. These supports cost only ten or 
fifteen cents, and a garment hung on one of them will keep 
its shape until it is worn out. Wraps, coats and jackets 
should always be so hung. 

A bonnet box should have a wooden support in the center, 
fastened to the bottom, and the hat or bonnet should be 
hung on this support, as in the milliners’ windows. Then 
bows, flowers and feathers will not be crushed. If the strings 
are of satin ribbon, the ends are apt to roll up after a little 
wear. If they do, when the bonnet is put away, roll each 
string up the opposite way to that in which it rolls itself, and 
leave it pinned up so till worn again. It will improve the 
appearance of the “chapeau” also, to pull out and arrange 
the leaves and flowers occasionally. 

Kid gloves will last much longer, and look much nicer, if 
you turn them off of your hands instead of pulling them off 
by the fingers. Then turn them right side out again and 
carefully straighten the fingers, and lay the gloves, both 
together, in the box or case, first making sure that none of 
the buttons are loose or missing. And, by the way, don't 
waste money on cheap kid gloves. Now and then gloves 
that are really worth buying are sold for one dollar, but it is 
not safe to buy them unless a reliable firm offers them, and 
offers to ¢ry themon. As a rule one gets three times the wear 
out of a glove that costs a dollar fifty or a dollar seventy-five, 
that can be gotten out of a dollar glove, and the former is 
sure to be a better fit. 

Have a box for collars and keep nothing but collars in it. 
Then they will not be crushed and soiled as they will be if 
kept in a drawer with other articles. 

Ribbons too, and laces, should have separate boxes, and 
the ribbons should each be folded or rolled, else they will 
look like the “bargain” ribbons in the stores, and be just 
about as useful, or ornamental. 

If you notice when you take off your boots at night, that 
they need blacking, that is the time to apply it, and then they 
are sure to be ready to put on if you happen to be late the 


next morning. That is the time, too, to supply missing 
buttons. Sewing on boot buttons is not exactly fascinating 
fancy work, but it has to be done*sometimes. Now, however, 
there are button fasteners that do not hurt the foot and do 
hold the button, and if these are used, sewing will rarely be 
necessary. And if you happen to be caught in a shower, and 
wet your boots, when you take them off, stuff them with 
paper, and they will feel very much softer and more com- 
fortable next time you put them on. 

“It goes without saying” that needle and thread should 
be kept always ready to take that “ stitch in time ” that saves, 
sometimes, not only nine, but ninety and nine. The effect 
of the most stylish costume is sadly marred by a rip or tear, 
and I don’t like to see drapery pinned up—Do you? 

Keep a sharp eye on the braid on the bottoms of your dresses, 
and when it begins to show wear replace it with fresh. It is 
not much work to rebind a skirt, and even the prettiest suit 
will have a “down at the heel” appearance if the binding is 
frayed. And just here it may not be amiss to suggest that if 
you make three cuts in the bottom of the lining of your dress 
skirt, in front, and carry the braid around the blocks thus 
formed, you can walk much more freely in the dress, and 
it will also prevent the wear across the instep of your boots, 
which is often caused by the rubbing of the edge of the skirt, 
on the foot, in walking. 

These are all, in themselves, very little matters, but they 
make a very great difference in the general appearance of a 
lady, and attention to these little details will save many a 
penny in the course of a year. Old-maidish notions—do you 
callthem? Perhaps so, but mice old maids are very good 
models for young maids to copy. 

—Marion Thorne. 
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DOING THE SAME THINGS OVER AGAIN. 


Tis a saying trite, repeated ofttimes, 
“ A housekeeper’s work is never done ;”’ 
The household wheels must be oiled each day, 
And the work ,o on from sun to sun. 


There is washing, and ironing, and baking to do, 
While swift as a weaver’s shuttle time goes, 

And the small jobs sandwiched between these tasks 
No one but a housekeeper guesses or knows. 


The Johns of the household have their weak points, 
Although for the most part good men and true; 
Not faults that are glaring, O no; no, no! 
But follies and foibles like me and like you. 


Some Johns have a penchant for delicate bread, 
And some for a mealy potato, 

And some we have known covet polished shirt fronts, 
And this, we must own, is but nature. 


The children, too, must be coddled and fed, 
Their bruises court-plastered, and each little sprite 
Schooled, scolded, and guarded from perils by day, 
And lovingly, tenderly cared for at night. 


Wearisome, isn’t it, sisters all ? 
Wearing alike to heart and brain. 

No way to avoid it, no way to shirk 
Doing the same things over again. 


But would we exchange, for store, or shop, 
Or the factory’s busy, unceasing whirl, 

The quiet home where we reign a queen, 
And go back again and again be a girl? 


No: we’ll cherish our homes, and each pet her John, 
And nurture with care the children dear, 

Patiently, cheerfully filling our lives, 
Doing the same things year after year. 


—Mrs, M. W. Blacker, 
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MY OLOSET DOOR BAG. 


A SEQUEL TO THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


BUILT it. Perhaps you think that word, 
f] built, should apply only to wood or stone 
or mortar, but I have found it apply to 
other things as well,—cloth and character, 
business and a reputation, a poem and a 
friendship, and one friend goes so far as 
to say, “I built a letter to my mother this 
morning.” I always know what he means, 
and how much his mother rejoices when 
she receives the “structure.” So—and 
wasn’t it a long so?—I built my closet 
door bag. There were some years of ap- 
prentice work that were valuable, as all 
stepping stones to great ends are. When 
quite a young girl I made myself a shoe bag. You know the 
simple, primitive kind that your grandmother used to make, 
and that is by no means to be despised, the kind that had 
three pockets straight across the bottom edge of a plain back 
piece, and were nailed to your door. A great deal of com- 
fort mine gave me for years. 

‘ My next door-bag experiment all came from a pretty bit of 
calico I had. It was not big enough for any sort of an apron, 
nor was it in one straight good piece. There was a tag strip 
about an eighth of a yard wide that looked like a sad inter- 
ference to utility, but it was all too pretty to throw away, and 
so, out of it, I made a little set of wall pockets. The tag 
strip cut up into six such, about square, and they went on to 
the background offered by the larger piece. A strip of calico, 
of the good old standard “ Roman key” pattern, served as 


binding and joining strips for pockets, and I felt quite proud | 


of my piece of work when done. It was put on to the closet 
door quite high up, and was my friend in a good many emer- 
gencies. Soiled laces, bits of string, curl papers, stray but- 
tons, a spool or two of most frequently needed thread, and 
all sorts of odds and ends went into those six little pockets. 
It is really surprising how many such little things go to make 
up a woman’s conveniences. 

The second such little bag or set of pockets that I made, I 
gave away, and the appreciation and gratitude that I won, led 
me to purchase more of those pleasant emotions several times 
in the same way. ‘Try it, if you never have. 

Not far away from my closet hung a paper-rack or wall- 
pocket. Into it went old newspapers and wrapping papers 
that were good enough to use again. It, too, was a valued 
companion of my orderly soul. Perhaps myself and my three 
companions might have gone along to the end of the chapter 
very well satisfied with each other, if a very big break in our 
monotonous lives had not occurred. I moved. The wall 
pocket got broken. The shoe Lag resisted all mild efforts to 
get it off the door, and when vigorous ones were tried, its pa- 
tience gave way and it tore very badly. As for the little 
pockets, their glory was departed—time and service had made 
them shabby. Like the chambered Nautilus, one’s ideas of 
things enlarge when one moves into a larger house, and thus 
when I came to think of replacing wall pocket, little pockets 
and shoe bag, I found myself not quite satisfied with the old 
arrangements. My advanced ideas led me to purchase three 
yards of handsome bed ticking (there is such a wide choice 
in this article) and from it I built my new bag. Once since 
then I found some very heavy cretonne that was even prettier, 
but no light, cheap cretonne will do. The proportions of my 
closet door guided me as to size, and this is the way I began: 
I cut a background twenty-one inches wide and forty-five 
long, in the main, terminating in an apex four inches longer, 
for the top. You will find that cretonne is thirty-one inches 


wide, and will understand that I had a strip left that was ten 
inches wide and forty-five long. This I cut across into three 
ten-inch squares for my bottom row of pockets, and had left 
fifteen inches that I cut into two equal pieces for smaller 
pockets. These two latter I put above the three, straight 
across, without gathers. They formed a pleasing and useful 
variety. Going back to my main cloth, I cut all the way 
across a strip eight inches deep that made another row of 
three pockets above the two plain ones. The top pockets 
are two in number, twelve inches deep and each half the 
width of the cretonne and gathered at the bottom. All the 
pockets are bound with black worsted braid.; the braid is put 
straight across the bottoms of all the pockets and between 
them, and finally, the entire door bag is bound with it. 

It is quite handsome when finished, and is securely tacked 
to the door, so as to be firm, for I can assure you I often visit 
it in a hurry, and with no gentle hand. And what goes into 
it? Well, the big, roomy top pockets do what the old wall 
pocket did, hold newspapers and pieces of wrapping paper. 
The little pockets below are devoted to string of various sizes 
and lengths, each piece of which is carefully rolled up by it- 
self, to small pieces of wrapping paper, that would be lost in 
the crowd above, and to any other sort of thing that I find it 
convenient to stick in there. The two long, straight pockets 
I use for my rubbers, and find them just right. The lower 
row is for shoes in different stages of wear. Of course I find 
that I use this bag for a good many different things at different 
times. It is a sort of coming together of my three old com- 
panions in a firm, compact way that is quite agreeable. 

I have built a good many since building mine, and have 
given them to friends who were boarding or living in flats, 
with the message, “ Here is another room for you,” and they 
always find it so,—another proof that I spoke advisedly when 
I said in the beginning as I say in the end, I Azz/t it. 
__—JSuniata Stafford. 
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UNHEEDED GIFTS. 


They placed rare lilies in her hands,— 
Poor hands that scarce had touched a flower; 
And creamy rose-buds, whose perfume 
Embalmed her for her funeral hour. 


They wrapped her form in lustrous silk, 
And draped soft folds of filmy lace 
About the slender pulseless wrists, 
And underneath the patient face. 


At last she lay in perfect rest; 

While voices—late so slow to praise, 
Rehearsed her many virtues o’er, 

And spoke of all her pleasant ways. 


The sleeper heeded not the wealth 
Of bloom that lay within her hands; 
And not a word of love or loss, 
Her sealed ears could understand. 
Strange, we so often keep the flowers 
To lay in folded hands at last! 
And little luxuries of life 
Withhold, till care for them is past. 


Strange that we do not oftener praise 
The willing toiler by our side! 

Why keep the full-blown flower of love 
Until our friend we loved has died ? 


—Lillian Grey. 


LIVING, thou dost not live 
If mercy’s spring run dry; 

What Heaven has lent thee wilt thou freely give. 
Dying, thou shalt not die 

He promised even so! 
To thee his lips repeat: 

Behold, the tears that soothed thy sister’s woe 
Have washed thy Master’s feet !—Anonymous, 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


XIV. 


THE CoMING STYLES IN DrESS—FALL WooLENS, COMING BrRoca- 
TELLES, THE FirsT EMPIRE MODE. 


f N the depth of midsummer the first woolens 


designed for early fall make their ap- 
pearance in the shops ; and a little later 
arrive the silks and fancy materials for 
the society season, the new millinery 
and heavy fabrics for winter wraps, and 
the French models for gowns and wraps. 
The new wool materials imported for the 
coming season are noteworthy for the 
absence of fancy effects in color. There 
are only a few figured, striped or plaided 
goods in several colors, but a great many 
cloths in solid color with a woven figure, 
plaid or stripe. The best houses are im- 
porting silk warped Henrietta cloth in 
colors, and manufacturers believe that the new colored 
Henriettas will wear as well as black, as every care has been 
taken to secure dyes that will act equally on the silk and 
wool which compose this fabric. All wool Henriettas which 
require adressing of glutinous material to give them the 
effect of a silk-warped fabric, will be little used as time has 
already proved they are unserviceable. There are now 
satin-faced Henrietta cloths, in fact, the old-time satin berber 
undera new name. Drap d’alma, an exquisitely soft ma- 
terial a little heavier than cashmere is imported in all colors 
for fall gowns. Thus far there are fewer poplin or benga- 
line cords than had been expected, but there are many fancy 
wool cords running lengthwise like the stephano cord, a cloth 
with a more pronounced rep than the old-time Imperial cords, 
but running like them the way of the selvage from which the 
dust may be readily brushed. Camels’ hair cloths in grisai//e 
effects and neutral colors figured with bourette figures or 
banded in stripes in bourette and mixtures of smooth-faced 
and rough camels’ hair, are all shown among the fall woolens. 
There are, also, natural mixtures called by English tailors 
Irish homespuns, which are woven and dyed by peasants in 
hutsin Ireland and Scotland. These cloths are dyed with 
natural dyes made from forest tree barks and are woven by 
the hand-loom, and are generally known as natural dyed 
cloth a name which has given rise to the erroneous impres- 
sion that they were the natural color of the wool. 


THE NEW STYLES. 


The fashions of the First Empire are already being adopted. 
They are modified as they naturally must be to accord with 
the life and altered ideas of the present day. The reduction 
of the tournure which has been accomplished so gradually, 
that it was hardly noticed, leaves the way cleared for the in- 
troduction of directoire styles. The latest French plates 
show smoothly fitting basques extending a little further over 
the hips than heretofore, sometimes extending lower in front 
than at the back and shaped in these sharply accentuated 
points. The new drapery is long. All bouffant styles are 
passé. The effort of the fashionable woman of to-day is to 
possess the willowy, slender figure which lends itself natu- 
rally and gracefully to classic pose and drapery. The puffed 
and paniered style of Watteau shepherdesses, with whom 
About said that man would be content forever eating ice 
cream, have given place to the statuesque fashions of the 
days of Josephine and Madame Recamier. The directoire 
styles are no doubt better suited forevening dress. Their pres- 
ence will only modify without controlling the street dress, but 
it means the continuance of the banded collar, the close sleeve 


with its high seam on the shoulder, and all the styles which 
insure a snug, smooth fit of the corsage, unbroken by any 
lines, except the wide zucroydble revers, which are often 
turned back and caught together again to the throat, or, if 
parted, show the narrowest possible line of the dainty, pleated 
vest of mull. 

Skirts are plain and straight around, trimmed with wide 
flat bands of trimming, which in some cases are woven bor- 
ders, half a yard wide, of a medley of colors in Persian 
effect. The introduction and probable adoption of these 
Persian colors is anticipated during the fall. There are also 
many materials for dresses imported with ornamental sel- 
vages, known as border woolens, and although these are no 
longer a novelty, the designs are excellent and dresses of 
these materials are shown in many of the French plates. 


THE NEW BROCADED SILKS. 


The revival of brocades during the coming season is 
generally conceded. The new brocades or correctly “ broca- 
telles” arein large bold patterns copied from old French 
tapestries. The effort of the manufacturer has been to create 
a goods like the old Venetian brocades of the days of Paul 
Veronese, in whose marvelous pictures the rich robes of the 
stately Venice dames seem to form a perfect harmony with 
the hanging and drapery around them. The new brocades 
in brocatelle effect are never in one or two colors, but in that 
medley of tints known as /ardiniere, and the lustrous satin 
figures seem sunk in the armure silk background rather than 
raised from it, an effect familiar in furniture silk, but not be- 
fore attempted except in plain color in dress silks. No 
samples of the Jardiniere brocade have yet arrived. Velour 
du Nord, a rich plush lighter than ordinary napped plush and 
heavier than velvet will be extensively used for handsome 
wraps. Velvet plush and large velvet brocade promise to be 
in special demand. 

PARASOLS, LINGERIE, ETC. 

The skill of designers and embroiderers has been displayed 
to its fullest in the chemisettes, of embroidery and pleated 
lawn or of linen wrought in figures of embroidery or in taste- 
ful hemstitched squares of open work. The two inch linen 
band or folds of mull and embroidery form the collar, and a 
stiff cravat bow of mull completes the vest in front. Vests 
of white pique, with cravat bow are also worn, and the toilette 
is often completed by turn-over cuffs of pique. 

Parasols are now an especial object of show. There are 
parasols of tinted silk over which are shirred draperies of 
Brussels net, or white Swiss or even sheer nun’s veiling of 
delicate tint is to match a dressy costume. While these par- 
asols are in excellent taste for dress occasions, conservative 
women prefer a parasol of pongee silk, handsomely mounted 
or of some dark shade of /az//e Francaise, the white selvages 
of silk showing on the edge. Blue and white Japanese crape 
make an excelent parasol to carry with afternoon dresses of 
muslin in the country. These parasols are mounted with 
simple handles or with rich handles inlaid with silver. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 


Nothing dries sooner than a tear.—George Herbert. 

Truly there is nothing in the world so blessed or so sweet as the 
heritage of children. —MW/rs. Oliphant. 

There is a significant saying that two opposite opinions should 
not lie on the same bolster.—Sayard Taylor. 

In the ages since Adam’s marriage it has been good for some men 
to be alone, and for some women also.—George Eliot. 

The music at a marriage procession always reminds me of the 
music which leads soldiers to battle—Heinrich Heine. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
SoME INTERESTING EMERGENCY AMUSEMENTS FOR THEM. 


- GPE you a mother with several little 
e'*.. lads and lassies? Have you ever 


ever been teased and cajoled into 
giving a birthday party for the 
\~. latter? And, finally, after ma- 
“turity of plans and loving con- 
sent, after arrangement of the 
thousand and one things necessary to a lawn party of big or 
little folk, have you ever paused to take breath, and in paus- 
ing, found that the sun had disappeared behind a cloud, and 
just as the last little guest arrives with her dainty attire, and 
charged with her mother’s admonition to “keep her dress 
tidy,” have you ever felt a drop of rain on hand or cheek? 

To those who have experienced it, it is at this “ unforeseen 
contingency ” that, with the poet, you would flee “far from 
the maddening crowd.” But no, that cannot be done. 
Some one must do something. Despite rueful looks at the 
play-ground the children must be hurried into the house and, 
deprived of their anticipated pleasure, must have something 
to take its place. 

What good, now, are hammocks and swings? Gone are 
the joys of archery and croquet! In vain the delight of “ still 
palm” and “tag goal.” 

It would not be a marvelous thing for us who are inter- 
ested in children to be caught in just such a way this summer, 
and I would suggest a thing or two, which, although not new 
to many, may be a help to others: 


BEAN BAGS. 


Have a board about two or three feet long with a hole in 
the center the size of a breakfast plate. Place this slantingly 
against a chair or ottoman. Have four or six bean bags of 
two different sizes. Give each child one turn with all the 
bags at a distance of five paces or so, some one keeping ac- 
count on paper. Those—if there are more than one—who 
throw the largest number of bags into the hole have a second 
turn. ‘hen those who have the largest number in the second 
turn throw again, until there are only two children left. 
These throw also, and the one who wins is entitled to a prize 
if you wish to have one. An orange or a fancy cake is suf- 
ficient, just a little something to betoken the victor. This is 
also a good out-door game : 


DONKEY. 


Draw, as you have ability, with a crayon, a /ai//ess donkey 
three feet long on a sheet. Pin this to the wall a little dis- 
tance from the floor. Provide each child with a tail of colored 
tissue paper, twisted and fringed at one end, and a pin for at- 
taching purposes at the other. Blindfold the children in 
turn and place them eight or ten feet from the sheet. Let 
them turn around three times and, with one arm extended 
and holding the tail by the pin, let them move forward in the 
direction they think the donkey is and pin the tail upon the 
jirst object they touch. Sometimes it is the sheet, sometimes 
a guest, sometimes a piece of furniture. This makes it all 
the more enjoyable. The one who pins the tail nearest the 
right place wins the prize. 


HOT AND COLD. 


One goes out of the room. An article ishidden. The child 
returns and is guided in finding it by some one playing the 
piano—loudly when he is near it, or “hot,” softly when away, 
or “cold.” The music serves to amuse those not actively en- 
gaged in the search. 


POINTER. 
All stand in a circle, with one in center blindfolded with a 


pointer of cane. The circle moves around until the leader 
taps the floor with his cane. He then extends it and the one 
to whom it points takes it in his hand. The leader asks him 
questions, and he must answer in a disguised voice. If the 
leader guesses his name correctly, the other takes his place ; 
if not, the leader tries until he is correct. 

If you have them march out to supper, cut plain white cards 
in two, all differently, or if they are old enough to read readily, 
cut cards with quotations from Mother Goose, and pass them 
about. Those two who have the corresponding corners or 
quotation, go out to the table together. This idea can be 
elaborated at pleasure with cards decorated with ribbons, etc. 

These are only a few games of the many that we can think 
of in moments of leisure. It is when the emergency suddenly 
arises that our wits flee. And if we have a few ideas where 
we can put our hand on them, our delight in making the chil- 
dren enjoy themselves won’t seem so much like what Sa- 
mantha Allen calls a “ pleasure exertion.” 


—H. T. W. 
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TWO BABIES. 

There is a little baby 

Always gentle, always sweet, 
Who doesn’t lack a beauty 

That can make a babe complete ; 
Who never cries untimely, 

Who is never, never rude, 
While anything she doesn’t know, 

No mortal baby could. 
So winsome and so dainty 

That the careless turn to look— 
But oh! this perfect baby 

Is a baby in a book. 


There is a little baby 
With sunshine in her eyes; 
And many a fault the critical 
Might coldly criticise. 
Her nose is over-saucy, 
Her temper does incline, 
When her small world is going wrong, 
To take a twist like mine. 
And half the people pass her by 
Nor deem her worth a look, 
But oh! she suits me better 
Than the baby in the book! 
—Mrs. George Archibald. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CARE IN USING CANNED FOODS. 

When a person who does not know how to use canned 
fruits, meats and vegetables gets “ poisoned,” he charges the 
fault upon the can or the soldering; he seems to be utterly 
unconscious, because, ignorant of his own fault in the case. 
In the use of canned foods certain precautions must be ob- 
served. The food must be turned out of the can, as soon as 
opened. Never on any account add vinegar, sauces, etc., to 
canned foods while they are in the tins and if from forgetful- 
ness it is done, never allow such mixtures to remain in the 
cans an hour or so. Canned foods are put up as fresh as 
possible and after they are opened will not keep as long as 
people generally think they will, with the exception of sar- 
dines, which may be kept several days. 

A person should use the same common sense in eating 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats that is used in regard to 
food not canned, and that sense should be sound in either 
case. A proper use of the nose and eyes is enough to detect 
bad food whether canned or not, though some people are 
foolish enough to think that canning guarantees the keeping 
of food after the cans are opened as well as before. 
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SUMMERING AT HOME, . 
OvER AGAINST SUMMERING ABROAD. 
“ OME of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will be able, 
during the heated term, to 
leave their homes, supposably 
with care behind them, and 
devote themselves exclusively 
to the task of “ keeping cool,” 
retaining health and finding 
enjoyment. But the number 
is limited, for the great ma- 
jority of women are too busy, 
if even the means are avail- 
able, to leave home. And, indeed, it is an open question 
whether there is not as much discomfort as comfort attending 
the stay among strangers, deprived of many used-to con- 
veniences and much left-behind freedom. The “ dressed- 
up” feeling one must wear at summer resorts is not par- 
ticularly restful, nor is the sight-seeing, the running after 
pleasure, or rushing to assembly meetings. 

Certainly to families with rural surroundings there need be 
“no place like home.” But to such accomplishment many 
wonted burdens must be laid aside, and the duties there so 
lightened that they will be outweighed by the advantages. 

Let the housemother make special plans for the oppressive 
season ; conserve her forces and harbor the strength of her 
household. Let the house be kept cool as possible by shut- 
ting out the glaring sunlight; raise the windows, but give the 
rooms that shaded, subdued light that argues coolness. Then 
manage to keep a fire as little of the time and as little of it at 
a time as will answer the purpose intended. For, although 
the cooking may be done in an out-house, and so the main 
house protected from the ravages of such heat, the cook must 
suffer from the long-continuance of the sickening heat of a 
fiery stove. Many a meal could be cooked with the chips 
and small refuse of wood always found about most places; 
the kettle can be boiled, frying or broiling quickly done, 
while the heat as quickly dies away. Dessert for dinner can 
be prepared in the early morning and put away in a cool 
place till needed. While in getting the dinner itself a cus- 
tard may be made for the evening meal of the morning milk 
which would otherwise have soured ; rice snow-balls may be 
made, and enough of some suitable dish may be always left 
from dinner to preclude the necessity of kindling a fire for 
supper. Fresh berries, peaches, and some other fruits are 
best eaten with sugar and cream, without cooking. Choose 
such cooling foods, and choose always, in the intense heat of 
summer, dishes which require but little time in cooking. For 
this reason roasts, baked beans and long boiled puddings 
will be avoided. When it is necessary to have a fire, utilize 
it as widely as possible ; other articles of food may be cooked, 
and ironing done while the loaves of bread are baking. 

When you are done with a fire, having put in no more fuel 
than will rightly finish an article, close the dampers and 
hearth, and remove the tea-kettle or other steaming vessel. 
If the meal is obliged to be eaten in the kitchen, allow a little 
time before such eating for the stove to cool off. An oil 
stove, if she can afford it, is a heat saving boon to the house- 
keeper. So are, probably, and safer, some “ summer” cook 
stoves advertised, adapted especially to the use of cobs and 
waste fuel, and confining the heat well to its work. 

The family should rise early, for early in the morning and 
late in the day is the best time for work or play. Keep the 
children in the house or shade through all the hottest part of 
the day. An after-dinner siesta is essential to the well being 


of grown folk as well as to children. A hammock in a shady | 


ce, a book and an easy chair on a veranda bespeak rest; 
ut better still than either, because of the life-giving power of 
Mother Earth, is the matting and cushion spread under the 
leafy tree in the door-yard. 

To sum up the whole matter, the wise woman at home, 
whether in city or country, will act much as if she were taking 
a vacation ; she will even pretend on some oppressive day to 
have gone off tenting somewhere. The money that might 
have been expended on a ten-to-one unsatisfactory trip will 
procure much ease in prepared provisions and ready made 
clothing ; it will even pay, if desired, for the laundrying of 
clothing, and for some little delicacies that would otherwise 
be thought extravagant,—and all this with a greater show of 
reason than attended the “saving” of Richard, in “ Bleak 
House.” 

For awhile quiet comfort will be held paramount to all 
work not strictly necessary or congenial. And in nursing 
rather than nagging the relaxed energies, in antidoting by all 
the rest obtainable the heavy drain on the system, dressing 
and dieting in accordance with the season, sickness may be 
avoided, prostration prevented and recreation as truly gained 
as if summering abroad. 

—Emma E. Volentine. 
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THE COMMONPLAOE WOMAN. 


We have read, as you know, for ages and ages, 
Of a willowy maiden devoid of a spine, 

A fabulous, pre-historic young person, 
Who on white of an egg and cracker could dine. 


But I write to you now of a commonplace woman 
Who’s shockingly healthy and fearfully fat, 

Who never has headache or nervous prostration, 
Commonplace! what could be more so than that? 


She doesn’t “do” Kensington cat-tails or rushes, 
Nor has she a screen with a one-legged stork ; 

She doesn’t adore Charlotte Russe or blanc-manges, 
But prefers unromantic, commonplace pork. 


She hasn’t a quilt of crazy, silk-patchwork, 
Nor the tinniest bit of crocheted macremé ; 
She cannot perform Beethoven’s sonatas, 
Nor sing but the most commonplace little lay. 


She hasn’t a gift for the art decorative, 

Pasting Japanese monsters on Yankee stone jar, 
That stands in a corner to look so xsthetic, 

But that grieves to the soul the old household Lar. 


She never paints song-birds nor crickets on china, 
To be drowned every day in our tea-cups alas! 
Or forms cabbage-roses of ribbon on velvet, 
And naught does she know of the much-hammered brass. 


She cannot write poems that glow like a furnace, 
Nor sonnets as cold as the Appenine’s snow, 
For if she chops up her ideas into metre, 
There’s a rush in the ebb, and a halt in the flow. 


She doesn’t believe she was born with a mission, 
Unless, it may be, to be happy and well; 

Nor does she at all understand protoplasm, 
And looks upon women who do, as a “sell.” 


But there’s worse to be told of this commonplace woman, 
Who owns neither bird, nor dog, nor pet cat, 

They say that she’s really in love with her husband, 
Commonplace? what would be more so than that? 


And when we all stand at the last, dread tribunal, 
Where great and where small are assigned each a part, 

May the angels make room for the commonplace woman 
Who knows naught of literature, science, or art. 


—Louise Phillips. 


You have lived and learnt this marvel, 
That the holiest joys that came 
From its beautiful heaven to bless you, 
Nor needed nor found a name.—Lucy Larcom. 
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IN THE KITOHEN. 


THE UsE OF DATES IN COOKING. 


Triheabbag, HE free use of this Arabian fruit in diet is 
> highly recommended by many physicians. 
ed | € It is a gentle laxative, and in cases of 
> $4 hemorrhoids is to be preferred above figs, 
> | < the seeds of which are sometimes a cause 
> < of irritation. Dates form an admirable ad- 
3 1c junct to the contents of the pantry and 

|P4 store-room, and may be used freely in cook- 
ing, although the manner of handling them 


is not generally known. They make delightful bread, cake, 
sandwiches, pudding, and sauce, and in these articles take 
the place of raisins, currants and citron, sometimes of jam or 
jelly. The following recipes are original, and it is believed 
have never before been in print. 

To prepare the dates for cooking, separate them one by 
one and put them into a pan of lukewarm water, toss them 
lightly about for a minute or two, then drain. Now the seeds 
or stones must be removed, which can generally be done with 
the fingers, but should the dates be unusually hard a sharp 
knife may be used to advantage. After stoning, repeat the 
rinsing daintily and drain very thoroughly. 

DATE BREAD. 


At night set a sponge of one quart of lukewarm water, three 
pints of common white flour, half a teacupful of potato yeast 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Set it in a warm place to rise, and 
in the morning add one-half cupful each of molasses and 
sugar and about five cupfuls of whole wheat flour. This 
recipe makes three good-sized loaves, and one or two may be 
reserved for plain bread if you wish ; but for each loaf of date 
bread stir in a pint (slightly heaped) of the prepared dates. 
Rise again and bake in an oven not too hot at first, but in- 
creasing in fervor toward the last of the baking. Three- 
quarters of an hour should produce loaves of a rich brown, 
moist and tender throughout. Do not cut the loaves for at 
least twelve hours. This bread is a great favorite with chil- 
dren, and in point of wholesomeness and deliciousness is 
almost the ideal food. 

DATE CAKE. 

Beat together a slightly heaped cupful of sugar and a half 
cupful of butter ; add two well beaten eggs ; add one-half tea- 
spoonful essence of lemon and a scrape of nutmeg ; add one 
cupful of sweet milk with one teaspoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in it ; finally add two and one-half cupfuls of flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar sifted through it. Stir 
gently into this creamy mass a well heaped cupful of the 
prepared dates. Bake in a shallow pan and cut in squares. 
Your family will cordially invite you to repeat this cake as 
often as your time and strength will permit. 

DATE SANDWICHES. 


Cut white or graham bread in thin slices, trim off any hard 
crust that may nefariously attempt to cling round the edges, 
butter thinly, then spread on one slice the prepared dates. 
They will need to be gently coaxed, rolled and spread with a 
silver fork to make a smooth layer. The dates having accom- 
modated themselves to circumstances, cover with another 
thin slice of the buttered bread and press the two sides gently 
together after the well known manner of sandwiches. Serve 
in a pretty china plate while they are newly made. Your 
guests will probably consider this dish a distinct novelty. 


DATE PUDDING. 


Almost any recipe that has a layer of jam or jelly as part of 
the rule may be beneficially changed by substituting a layer 
of dates. The following formula has been used with success 
and is recommended as easy to make and gratifying to the 


te: Butter a puddin,-dish and sprinkle on the bottom half 
. cupful of dry bread crumbs wet with a very, very little milk; 
cover with a layer of the stoned and washed dates. The next 
layer should be bread crumbs as before, the same amount, 
and moistened with milk stili cautiously. Now heat one 
quart of milk and when nearly boiling take it from the fire 
and add gradually the yolks of four eggs which have been 
previously beaten with a half cupful of sugar; add the four 
beaten whites, stirring them in lightly. Return this to the 
fire and stir till it begins to thicken. ‘Take once more from 
the fire, add the veriest speck of salt and a small half tea- 
spoonful of essence of vanilla. Put the custard, a spoonful 
at a time, upon the layer of crumbs—not to disturb them— 
and bake until handsomely browned on top. Eat lukewarm 
or cold, not hot. 

DATE SAUCE. 

Pare, core and quarter apples as for apple sauce; stew 
covered until nearly done, then uncover and add an equal 
quantity of dates and a very little sugar—according to taste— 
bearing in mind that the dates help to sweeten the apples. 
Cover and cook once more until the dates are tender, but not 
until they are raggedly diffused through the sauce, rendering 
it unsightly. Conscientiously remember that all cooking 
should first invite the eye to rouse the appetite. But should 
the sauce unfortunately cook too long for beauty, sift it, re- 
turn it to the fire and cook still longer till it becomes a jam 
or marmalade ; and in this condition it is a very palatable fill- 
ing for Washington pies. Never confide your partial failure 
to anybody, but allow the family to suppose this was the 
original destination of the dates and apples. 

Another method of using apples with dates is to pare and 
core the apples without quartering, fill the center of each 
apple with dates, pour over a little hot water, sprinkle with 
sugar and bake in the dish in which they are to be served. 
For a very dainty company-dish, heap prettily over the apples 
already baked to complete tenderness, a meringue of the 
beaten whites of eggs very slightly sweetened, carefully 
avoiding the common error of too much sugar in a meringue. 
Brown a very little in a very hot oven. 

DATE PIES. 

Bake the prepared fruit quickly in two crusts, adding a little 
cold water, a sprinkle of flour and dotting with butter before 
putting on the upper crust; or stew them in a very little 
water, sift and proceed as with squash, adding milk, eggs, 


spices and salt, and baking in one crust. 
—Eleanor W. F. Bates. 
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A MADRIGAL. 


Sing, pretty stars in the sky; 
Ring, all ye winds on high, 

For my Lady Spring is coming anigh. 

And the breezes that blow from the sunny south 
Are warm with the breath from her tender mouth. 
All her pages and maidens come trooping amain, 
And the blue bird and robin will come in her train: 

O, my Lady, my Lady is coming anigh! 

Creep, all ye flowery store; 
Leap, and your treasures pour, 

For my Lady Spring is coming once more. 
Now my lord, the sun, finds his true love nigh, 
And his blushes burn in the azure sky, 

But the old Mother Earth grows green with despair, 
For my Lady Spring is so young and so fair. 
O, my Lady is here; she is here once more! 


—M. B. H. H. 


Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.— Waller. 
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TRIBULATIONS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE TABLE. 
A Srory oF SPOTTED vs. SPOTLESS TABLE LINEN. 
‘ E sat at the breakfast table dis- 
> cussing “Miss Melinda’s Op- 
portunity.” There were six of 
us,—landlady and five boarders. 

“T liked the housekeeping part 
best,” one of us remarked. 

“Ves,” said another, “ but why 
doesn’t it tell how many pennies 
those girls got from spots on 
their table-cloths? Perhaps it 
will, though, before the story 
finishes.” 

“Why do we wait?” queried 
the maiden first tospeak. “Let 
us try the experiment for our- 
selves!” and amid general ac- 
clamation the idea was adopted. 

There was an absent-minded 
youth of our number who, beside 
the habit common to us all of decorating the table linen with 
promiscuous spots, was not infrequently found at the close of 
a meal with three forks, perhaps, and as many spoons, culled 
from various dishes, grouped about his plate. With a view to 
checking the kleptomaniac propensities of this youth our de- 
cree was worded thus: 

“ A fine of one cent shall be imposed upon any person caus- 
ing a spot upon the table-cloth which shall be visible at the 
next meal; also upon any person retaining a knife, fork or 
spoon not intended for his exclusive use.” 

A capacious jar adorned with golden butterflies, zsthetic 
cat-tails and fleur-de-lis, was prepared with a small aperture 
for pennies and placed conspicuously in the dining-room to 
await results. The plan worked admirably. For a week or 
more no one dared eat. Our landlady was in ecstasies. Not 
only was there a diminution in the consumption of cranberry 
sauce, pickled beet and other articles of a spot-producing na- 
ture, but the table-cloth shone forth at the week’s end in al- 
most undimmed luster. 

But this state of affairs could not last forever. We must 
eat. And there came a day when a shriek of hilarity rose 
from our number as the youth was descried holding in speech- 
less consternation a fork ineither hand. We remark in pass- 
ing that a week’s discipline wrought in him an effectual cure, 
and our jar became in time a receptacle for spot-money only. 
‘Lhe spell once broken, penny after penny rapidly went the 
way of this one; we reduced our somewhat desultory rules to 
a regular system, with constitution, by-laws and amendments. 
Among other conditions were the following : 

‘“‘ All members absenting themselves for six meals from the 
table shall pay the fine at the end of each sixth absence. 

“ All spots caused by our members at dining-tables away 
from home to be faithfully reported and paid for on return. 

“All spots made by invited guests to be paid for by the 
members issuing invitations. Casual guests to pay for their 
own spots. 

“Should no fine be incurred during the day, lots shall be 
drawn at the close of the last meal for payment of the day’s cent. 

“Members are requested to spot the table-cloth on Sun- 
day, if possible, as drawing lots on that day is highly disap- 
proved of.” 

As has been said, our landlady joyfully endorsed our plan, 
mvolving, as it did, such a seeming advancement of her inter- 
ests; but as the Christmas season drew near, and it began to 
be rumored that the boarders intended to provide the Christ- 
mas banquet from the jar’s proceeds, her joy in the immacu- 


| late table-cloths perceptibly abated, and it was observed that 


canned huckleberries began to supplant our favorite, though 
colorless, apple-sauce ; we had coffee rather than tea, and 
pickled beets resumed their sway. The jingle of pennies was 
more frequent, and the jar grew “hefty.” The two most 
heavily taxed were the youth before alluded to, and a certain 
madame between whom and himself an open and constant 
warfare had hitherto been waged, but as companions in mis- 
fortune they waxed friendly, and indulged in amicable specu- 
lations as to the amount of ice-cream which should rightfully 
be their share at the holiday banquet. Daily these two un- 
fortunates dropped in pennies, while the more favored four 
looked on with heartless derision. The benedict of our num- 
ber was even suspected of watching opportunities to perpe- 
trate puns in moments of peril, thereby causing some laughter- 
trembling hand to slip. The youth was once made a victim 
of one of these jokes while drinking a cup of coffee. For a 
moment he struggled between rising laughter and descending 
coffee, and we feared for him, but he at length triumphantly 
gasped, “ I’ve swallowed the spots !” 

Christmas week came at length. At noon of lhursday our 
jar was to be opened, its contents counted and arrangements 
made as to their disposal. 

Each one was to write his guess at the amount which we 
had accumulated in three months, on a slip of paper, and, on 
the count being announced, make up the difference between 
his guess and the correct number. 

The hour came. The jar was placed in the center of the 
dining-table, and jocosely alluded to as “our centapiece.” 
We gathered around it with beating hearts. Had wea dollar 
or had we not? 

Our guesses were written, the jar opened, the count an- 
nounced. 

Two dollars and fourteen cents! A shriek of joy arose 
from the youth, followed by a milder one from the husband 
of madame, and echoed bya cry of dismay from the chron- 
icler of this history, who had gone eighty-five cents astray in 
a wild guess. The youth’s delight was explained when it 
transpired that he had guessed within one cent of the correct 
number; the other gentleman within two. Augmented by 
the sum reluctantly added by our combined forces, we found 
ourselves possessed of enough to warrant us in ordering cake, 
coffee, salad, fruit, and unlimited ice-cream. The face of our 
landlady was wreathed in smiles, and she freely offered to 
lend us dishes, provided we were responsible for breakages. 

We were also to procure a Christmas tree, which, as we 
had long ago agreed, was to be hung with gifts to each other, 
not to exceed ten centsin value. These were to be accompa- 
nied by mottoes. 

Our benedict, with an eye to the main chance, and perhaps, 
a too modest sense of literary deficiency, declared his inten- 
tion of buying conversation lozenges,—a pleasing combina- 
tion of gift and sentiment, but this was sternly prohibited. 

It was a difficult matter to select gifts which should meet 
the needs of the recipients and serve also as a jest, but all 
was in due time accomplished, and the Christmas tree, re- 
splendent with its thirty gifts, burst at last upon our raptured 
vision. It was guarded by a ferocious soap dog, afterward 
presented to the youth with the motto attached, “ A model 
for our artist.” 

A detailed description of our gifts would be somewhat ma/ 
apropos, involving as they did, personalities unintelligible to 
outsiders, but we must not omit the youth’s one poetical out- 
burst, as he has never been known before or since to “ drop 
into poetry.” He exhausted himself on this occasion on the 
following terse couplet : 


“*T give you this peanut candy, 
And hope it will come handy.” 
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We watched the paling lights of our tree lessen to flickering 
stars and vanish, with the satisfied thought that no Christmas 
merry-makers elsewhere could have enjoyed an hour of 
greater fun and frolic, even if it were amassed from penny 
contributions. The excellence of our feast, over which we 
lingered long, could be but feebly expressed, and far be it 
from us to testify what amount of ice-cream certain parties 
made way with. But by mutual consent we resolved as we 
separated that we would on New Year’s day re-dedicate our 
jar to the goddess of cleanliness, and take with the proceeds 
a midsummer excursion. 

Thus far we are doing well. We have ceased to talk about 
the weather, having always a table topic of absorbing interest. 
And if any readers of Goop HousEKEEPING should see fit to 
institute a “spot jar,’ we can assure them that the heads of 
their respective households, at all events, will rise up and call 


them blessed. 
—Mariana Tallman. 
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OEYLON TEA. 

Tea is getting to be a great product of Ceylon and the ex- 
port is already ten million pounds. It is claimed in behalf of 
this tea that it is cleaner than Chinese or Japanese tea, which 
is manipulated and adulterated until its quality is consider- 
ably deteriorated. In Ceylon coolies pick the tea leaves, 
which are spread on trays to wither under cover for about a 
day. The withered leaf is then placed in a rolling machine, 
driven by power, and rolled for an hour, and during the pro- 
cess the leaves become a moist and twisted mass, out of which 
the expressed juice freely rolls. The leaves are then placed 
in trays to ferment or oxydize, during which process they 
change from a green to a copper color. The subsequent 
flavor and strength of the tea depend, to a great, extent, on 
the fermentation, which is a chemical process, the success of 
which is due to the weather. 

Firing is the next process. The tea is thinly spread on 
trays and placed either on charcoal stoves or in large 
iron drying machines, and at the end of half an hour it 
is thoroughly crisp and dried and has become tea. The 
tea is then sized by being passed through sieves of dif- 
ferent mesh, giving the varieties of Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, 
Souchong, Congou and Dust. The first mentioned, which 
consists chiefly of the opening bud of the leaf, gives the 
strongest tea; so strong that the other teas are mixed 
with it. The tea is again slightly fired to drive off any 
suspicion of moisture, and packed while warm in lead 
lined boxes. 

Ceylon tea may now be bought in the American market. 
It is extolled for its strength and flavor, and itis said that 
two pounds of it will go farther than three pounds of Chinese 
or Japanese tea. It is said to have a fragrance that is pe- 
culiarly its own. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
AUGUST. 


Beneath the scorching August sun 
All things seem drowsy : and the heat 
Curls to a crisp the grass that burns, 
And snaps and cracks beneath our feet. 


No breath of air stirs twig or leaf— 
The kine the river bank have sought, 

Rest in the shade, or wade the stream, 
To gain the comfort it has brought. 


The fields their waving harvest yield, 
How beauteous, the huge stacks show: 

The Earth dreams of a resting time, 
And all things feel contentment’s glow. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


As little John and little Jane 

Were walking down a shady lane, 
They chanced to spy just overhead 
Some juicy berries, bright and red, 


ND injudiciously ate of the fruit, with very serious 
A consequences, among which if I remember rightly, 
was the doctor coming and ordering some black stuff 

for them to swallow. 

What these berries were I have never been able to imagine. 
Had little John and little Jane prudently gathered a few 6f 
them to bring home and show their mamma, or still better, their 
botanical aunt, they could soon have learned to distinguish 
between this poisonous fruit, and the more innocuous cherry 
or plum. In spite of the unfortunate experience of these 
two children, the world has not ruled that no berries nor wild 
fruit should be eaten by mankind, but only that proper cau- 
tion and discrimination should be exercised to choose between 
the safe and the dangerous. 

Vet so strong a prejudice exists against mushrooms, be- 
cause there are many poisonous fungi to be found in our 
fields, that a delicious and nourishing vegetable is neglected, 
and feared, which, when it is known, makes a welcome addition 
to the fresh things we can eat in summer. There is no more 
reason to mistake a good mushroom for a poisonous toad 
stool than to confound night shade with huckleberries. The 
distinctions are clear and simple, very easily learned. The 
pleasure of seeking mushrooms in a midsummer day adds a 
resource to the many delightful ones in country life. 

There are, it is true, poisonous toadstools, which can only 
be eaten with consequences unpleasant to say the least, but 
there are on the other hand many edible fungi. Without a 
thorough knowledge of all the different species which grow 
in our woods and meadows, safe or dangerous, it is easy to 
confine ourselves to one, which is at the same time, the best 
known, the most common, and perhaps the most delicious of 
all. One or two rules in regard to gathering mushrooms, 
will remove all the peril from the pursuit of them: 

Examine carefully every specimen you gather. 

If at all doubtful throw it away. 

Show it to somebody that knows. 

Never cook mushrooms unless you know they are gathered 
by somebody that knows. 

In my neighborhood, all children are brought up to bring 
all the mushrooms they find to me. This works well in two 
ways. If they are bad we throw them away, and no one is 
poisoned. If they are good, it is I who have the pleasure of 
eating them. 

There is a delightful English book, with plates, illustrating 
and describing all manner of fungi, edible and poisonous, in 
a very entertaining way; it paints in glowing terms the merits 
of all good varieties, and depicts in thrilling detail the an- 
guish following experiments upon doubtful ones, which 
proved to be bad. This little book, “Mushrooms and Toad- 
stools,” by Worthington G. Smith, is hardly to be had here, 
and besides, as it is English, it tells of growths we may not 
have in America. Professor Palma has prepared a book, 
published by Prang with colored plates, which covers the 
whole subject for America. But even this it is not necessary 
for you to have until you have become an enthusiast. To 
begin with, a few directions will enable you to find the one 
mushroom I have spoken of, which is practically the best for 
the table. Its name is Agaricus Campestris, or meadow 
mushroom. 

“ A good morning for mushrooms!” we say joyfully when 
the sun is shining bright after a rainy day in July. Let us 
start early, with a basket, and climb the hill towards Ram- 
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sey’s field, an open upland rich meadow, where no sheep or 
cows are allowed to graze, but which is used for horse pasture. 
Mushrooms may be found where sheep and cows are, but 
these animals are apt to knock them over or trample them 
down and sometimes to eat them. 

“Here they are!” cry the knowing ones, but you have not 
discovered any yet. Glance along the sloping turf, and you 
will see gleaming knobs of white dotting the grass here and 
there. Stoop and put your hand carefully under one of 
these. It is a stout little umbrella with a chunky stem, which 
comes up easily without breaking. Smell of it to make sure, 
for probably you have gathered your first mushroom. 

“ Real mushrooms,” I quote from my English book, “are 
known by their beautiful pink gills, not reaching the stem, 
which stem carries a well marked white woolly ring, by the 
very fleshy down covered top, the delicious and enticing fra- 
grance, the firm white flesh, sometimes inclined to pink when 
cut or broken.” | 

But I forgot you do not know what the gills are. Merely 
the manifold sticks of the umbrella, which in true mushrooms 
look like the creased folds of acircular fan. Other fungi 
have all sorts of forms under their upper surface, tubes, 
spots, etc.; gills are one sure sign of a mushroom. I mean | 
a mushroom is sure to have gills; but there are other things 
with gills you must not eat. But observe these conditions: 

The open meadow. 

The tempting smell. 

The pink gills. 

The broken ring round the stem. 

If these are all present, try to peel your specimen. The 
skin of our Agaricus peels off, and leaves the flesh fresh and 
succulent. If you are sure of it, if your botanical aunt is 
present and nods assent, just bite him, and see if you do not 
find the flavor delicious. Some one has called them “ Earth 
made ethereal,” they are so fresh, pure, spontaneous; indeed | 
the suddenness of their growth has made a proverb of them. 
You may almost see their heads in the very act of breaking 
through the spot where they are all ready underground, wait- 
ing some pull of sunshine to bring them out. 

But you ask, “how can I be sure, and what is this delicious | 
perfume, in case I have no botanical aunt?” Ican only reply, 
you must have a botanical aunt, or else risk a little experi- 
ment after exercising all the caution with which I have been | 
hedging about the subject. After you have smelled of the 
fungi that grow in woods, under trees, in damp uncanny 
places, all of which have varied forms of clammy unpleas- 
antness, you will yourself recognize the difference in the 
odor of a healthy upland mushroom; when once you have | 
learned it, you will never mistake it. 

So also, when once you have learned the places where true 
mushrooms grow. You may be pretty sure that they do not 
move off and leave in their quarters different and baleful 
families. The only doubt about the pink gills is that these 
in a day grow brown; but while you are learning you need 
only gather the pink ones, though they are good after they 
turn brown until they are a couple of days old. But let us 
hope the botanical aunt is with you, so that without fear you 
may scour the field, pouncing on the shining disks one after 
another until your basket is full, or your pocket handker- 
chief; for we often come upon these treasures unawares 
when we have no basket to put them in. If the summer is | 
one of frequent rains there is a fresh crop day after day away 
into September. 

Now bring them home, and after dinner, when you and | 
your friends are sitting round with nothing much to do, get a 
large newspaper, a soup plate and the salt cellar, for we are 
going to peel the mushrooms. Do not leave this to the cook, 
for she hates to do it, and partly for this reason keeps up a 


red hot superstition regarding the danger of eating “them 
things,” while at the same time she is capable of popping 
something foreign and doubtfui into the pot with the rest. 
Besides it is good fun to peel them with a pen knife, remov- 
ing all the upper skin. Put the pinky umbrellas about the 
soup plate, handles sticking up, and sprinkle a little salt 
among the gills. Then set the whole away in the closet to 
“drool,” and don’t forget them, as time draws on for your 
evening meal. 

Then fetch them yourself to the kitchen, and deaf to the 
warnings of the cook, put them in a little saucepan. You 
will find a rich wine-tinted juice has oozed from them, by 
reason of the salt, enough probably for them to simmer in, 
but you may add a little hot water from the kettle, and a little 
piece of butter, or instead of butter and hot water put cream. 
While they are simmering, be watching slices of bread put 
to toast, stir your mushrooms as they bubble; it is all rub- 
bish about a silver spoon, or other ones turning black. When 


_ the toast is done, mushrooms are done, and seething up to 


the top of your saucepan. Turn them over the toast in a 


_ deep dish, and pepper them well, they were salted enough 
| before. 


Now take them yourself to your family, which should be 


_ small, because everybody will want so much mushroom, and 


let them taste the dish while it is hot, sans peur et sans re- 
proche. 
There are other kinds of mushrooms, and many ways of 
cooking these ; but this will do for the present. 
—Susan Hale. 
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FOOD IN ENGLAND. 


An American visitor to Egland has noticed the absence of 
a great variety of vegetables at the meals. There are plenty 
of meats, fish, game, fowls and the animal foods, but the 
vegetables are few. The list of these is about complete 
with potatoes, French beans and peas, cauliflower, cucum- 
ber, lettuce, radishes and vegetable marrow. The peas are 
characterized as flavorless little things and the cucumbers 
as thin and sometimes about a yard long. The lettuce is 
called the sweetest and best in the world, but the vegeta- 
ble marrow is insipid, watery and soft and tastes about like 
an overripe cucumber. 

American peas, beans, cucumbers, radishes and potatoes 


_ are said to be much better flavored and to be larger than the 


English vegetables. Beans and peas come largely from 
France, and even the strawberries and asparagus mostly 
from other countries. Green corn is unknown, and turnips, 
parsnips, squash, carrots and the like seldom reach the table. 
Tomatoes grow in hothouses ‘and are costly. Peaches are 
a great luxury and are worth 25 cents apiece. Watermelons 
are not heard of, but musk melons are imported in small 
quantities from France. 

The English people asa rule eat well and heartily and 
without much in the way of fancy cooking and, very sensibly, 
they do not stuff themselves with a lot of rich and greasy 
food. The Englishman starts in with brandy and soda in the 
morning and habitually drinks alcoholic beverages with his 
meals and more or less at other times. 

The English beefsteak is generally broiled and is tender 
and juicy, and the roast beef is uncommonly good, the roast- 
ing piece being, not a rib, as Americans sometimes have it, 


| but a very thick porterhouse steak. The domestic beef, 


mutton, ham and bacon cannot be beaten for quality, and are 
justly entitled to all the praise that has been given to them. 
The venison is not well flavored, and the birds are hung up 
until they are almost putrid. At any rate this is whata 
traveler says about these things. 
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HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


BuFFALo Bucs, BED Bucs, MoTHs, FLIES AND FLEAS. 


HE responses to our offer of four prizes 
of $25 each for the extermination of the 
above named Household Pests from 
the households in the Homes of the 
World, have been numerous and wide- 
spread. Some come in the form of 
recipes, some by way of suggestion, 
and others are the relations of expe- 
rience, with particulars of treatment 
and measure of success resulting there- 
from. After publication the entire 
series will be submitted to competent 
and disinterested parties for careful ex- 
amination and decision as to who are entitled to the respec- 
tive prizes offered, which were as follows: 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Moth Eradicator. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator. 


(RESPONSES CONTINUED.) 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

CARBOLIC ACID ON BED BuGs.—I tried it with good success. 
It was instant death wherever it touched them. I procured a so- 
lution of carbolic acid and a small brush, went all over the bed- 
stead, cracks in the floor and wall and every place I thought they 
could get in. Two or three applications and they were all gone. 
Have not seen one since. I hope some one will try it and have 
good success. Mrs. S. M. THompson. 

FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would suggest as aremedy for Bed Bugs, naphtha. They will 
first appear in the corners of the mattress and of the bed-frames. 
If none are seen here it will be unnecessary to upset the whole 
bed. If but one is found, diligent search should be made and 
every nook and cranny explored with some sharp instrument, till 
reasonably sure that none remain. If practicable apply hot water 
and soap, but in any event drench all suspicious places with naphtha. 
Use freely as you would water. Examine again ina few days. A 
chance egg or bug may have escaped the naphtha and be ready to 
do the mischief all over again. The smell of the naphtha will 
disappear ina few days, and will leave no traces and will not 
injure carpets or bedding or the polished surface of wood-work. 
The only possible danger is that of the fumes of the naphtha com- 
ing in contact with a flame, but if the work is done by daylight 
that would not happen. Inavery bad case the mattresses might 
be sent to the naphtha cleansing works and the bedding washed. 
If one moves into an old house where the bugs are in the walls 
and floor, it may be necessary to whiten the ceiling and paper the 
walls, first filling all cracks with plaster-of-Paris ; and also to fill 
cracks in the floor and spaces between it and the base-board with 
all putty or with common yellow soap. It is best to wear a 
cotton dress as the pests can less readily cling to it than a 
woolen one and so be carried about. 

I have never had any experience with fleas, but have been told 
that pennyroyal will drive them away. If ina bed, tie little bunches 
of the herb in little bags and place at the corners, or sprinkle oil 
of pennyroyal about an apartment. MarTua I, GERRY. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To EXTERMINATE BED BuGs :—Varnish the bedstead all over 
inside and outside with coach varnish, once a year. Another ex- 
cellent and effective remedy is to once every two weeks go over 
the beds with ojl of cedar, applied with a stiff, small brush to every 
part likely to conceal a bug or its eggs. A few drops in hot water 
applied to the ends of mattresses, and strictly clean clothing, will, 
alter three or four applications, permanently banish these pests. 


If they inhabit the house as well, then nothing is better than a 
generous scalding of all cracks with hot alum water, then repaint, 
paper, varnish or whitewash, and remember “ eternal vigilance is 
the price of victory.” No housekeeper should neglect to look into 
and dust her beds once in two weeks, for these things are very 
often carried upon clothing from one house to another. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Mrs. C. L. KILe. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For Bep BuGS AND BUFFALO BuGs :—Beat the whites of two 
eggs to a stiff froth ; add quicksilver, a little at a time, beating it in 
with a stiff feather. Continue this until you can see the egg is 
well filled with fine particles of the quicksilver. Ten cents’ worth 
will probably be sufficient. Apply with the feather to every crack 
and crevice where there is any place for the pest to be. If this is 
done thoroughly it will not have to be applied the second time. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. Mrs. M. L. LAWRENCE. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To EXTERMINATE BED BuGs :—Examine the bed clothes and 
all other clothing. Then scald the slats of the bed and the cracks 
in the wall and around the base board, using plenty of boiling 
water. Now with a cloth saturated with coal oil rub the bedstead 
well, getting it well into the cracks. Keep a daily lookout for any 
which may have been hidden away in folds of clothing, and if 
thought necessary repeat the above application once a week or 
every few weeks. A. M. CAyYLor. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The following recipe for a Buffalo Bug and Moth exterminator 
has been thoroughly tested. It contains nothing poisonous and 
is not a powder that leaves a soil of dust on the finest fabric; 
neither is it affected by dampness like saltpetre or borax. It can 
be liberally applied to the finest of broadcloth, cashmeres, furs or 
flannels without any discoloration, and leaves a very agreeable 
odor. Shaking will disengage it from all material. The recipe is, 
equal parts of camphor gum, caraway seed and arborvitz. 

For Bed Bugs, cleanliness is the first essential qualification. 
Bedsteads should be thoroughly washed in the month of May. 
Freely administer Rough-on-rats according to directions given 
for its use. A sheet of brown paper folded in sample form, one 
yard or more in length, tied underneath the spring bed at the head 
and foot will furnish safe shelter sought only by the unwelcome 
intruders. Remove every week during their season, consign to 
the fire, and replenish. A nice easy and effectual way of over- 
coming the pests. Mrs. Mary A. FASSAUR. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

After cleaning the bedstead take mercurial ointment (anguin- 
tum) and with the finger, smere the joints and the rests for the 
slats. If there are any cracks in the walls smear them slightly. 
With lounges and cushioned chairs with cushioned backs forming 
together, brush out the dust and lightly smear in these. It is not 
necessary to daub the ointment on thick, only just enough to 
cover. Mercury is their sure “ finisher ” and ten cents’ worth will 
keep a house with four to five beds clear of them for a year. 
Never having been troubled with the buffalo bug or carpet moth 
I have not tried for them, but believe it will exterminate them 
also, by using a little in the floor joints. C. B. MAPEs. 

Soutu BEND, INpD. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
BED BuG EXTERMINATOR:—Mercury with the beaten white of 
an egg. Applied with a feather, using great diligence and care. 
ROACHES :—Phosphorus on bread and a coat of common paint 
on the cellar floor with a little mercury in it. Mrs. W. Moore. 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For Bep BuGs:—Have the bedsteads taken down and washed, 
the inside with strong soapsuds. Then take a strong feather 
dipped in melted lard and go all over the cracks and every place 
they are apt to breed in. Then take the blower and insect powder 
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and blow in to every crack and crevice, the powder must be strong 
enough to make you sneeze while using. I find it is a good thing 
where there is paper on the walls to go all over it with the powder, 
for papered walls are a good place to breed in, also, before carpets 
are relaid I always use plenty of powder under it and along the 
edge of the walls. We find when we are using the powder that 
the flies do not take to it kindly so we dose them withit. Fora 
bad case of bed bugs I bought five cents’ worth of rock sulphur, 
took a bucket of ashes, laid some live coals on and sprinkled 
plenty of the sulphur on them to raise a good smoke, then shut 
everything air tight and left for a couple of hours. The smoke 
will kill the nits at once. My physician told me of this remedy 
and he said it was not only good for bugs, but it killed the germs 
of contagious diseases, and it does not disfigure or injure anything. 
DENVER, COL. Mrs. B. F. Busu. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Mix one-half of a pint.of spirits of turpentine and one-half ofa pint 
of the best rectified spirits of wine ina strong bottle, and add in 
small pieces one-half ounce of camphor. Shake well and with 
sponge or brush wet well tfie bed and furniture. This will destroy 
both bed bugs and nits, and there is no danger of soiling anything 
with this, so it can be applied to the bedding without injury. Never 
use by lamplight. Mrs. F. N. SMITH. 

E.yriA, OHIO. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Having purchased fifteen cent’s worth of carbolic acid,ten cents’ 
worth of Persian insect powder and a powder gun for fifteen cents, 
I spread a sheet on the floor, took my bedsteads apart, jarred and 
picked with a wire all the joints, being careful that none of the 
occupants escaped me; then, with a small flat varnish brush I 
thoroughly saturated the slats and every part of the bedstead, 
(except the finished surface) with the acid to which had been 
added a pint of water. Every rough defective place on the slats 
was filled with Babbitt’s laundry soap and then the powder shot 
very freely into every crack, seam and ledge wherever it could 
find lodgment. I believe this treatment to be thoroughly effective 
as inmy case they seemed to be entirely exterminated after a 
brief time. I continued daily inspection for some weeks that even 
one stray one might be disposed of. Ina siege some years prior I 
tried insect powder (alone), oil of pennyroyal, kerosene, camphor, 
putty, salt solution, turpentine, etc., all with comparatively little 
effect. Mrs. G. M. DUNHAM. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

BeD BuG FINISHER:—Ten cents’ worth of quicksilver mixed 
with the white of egg. Apply with small brush or feather. Leaves 
no stain. JessSIE H. MERRILL. 

OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I betook myself to the coal oil can—and conquered. I mounted 
to the ceiling and poured the oil down the walls, I put some into a 
machine oiler and blew it into the holes, and finally I dosed beds 
and mattresses with it. This treatment I repeated every few days 
at first, afterward at longer intervals, all through the summer, until 
I had succeeded in entirely ridding the house of bed bugs. The 
oil must be used in quantities, no mere touching with a feather 
dipped in it will avail. The stains will very soon disappear. It 
is longer in evaporating from the floor, but alittle hot ashes will 
materially assist it. It leaves no permanent stain on anything 
and the greatest advantage it has is that it kills all the eggs as 
well as every bug it touches. Mrs. J. F. BATTAILE. 

VICKSBURG, MISss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have had perfect success in ridding a bed of bugs by the free 
use of spirits of turpentine. I poured it into every crack and 
sprinkled the mattress thoroughly. A short time afterward I 
painted the ends of the slats, the spring bed, and every place that 
showed where the bugs had been. 

I use the same for moths every spring. Sprinkling it over the 
floors of closets, saturating paper with it and placing it in trunks 
or boxes that I pack articles away in. It will not only keep the 


moths away, but the fumes destroy any which may lurk in the 
clothing when packed. Mrs. M. L. WADE. 
ATLANTIC, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For Bep BuGs:—On an ounce of Coculus Indicus (better known 
as Fish Berry) pour a pint of alcohol. Wet the ends of all the 
slats well with this, and with the assistance of a feather treat all 
crevices in the same manner. The berries should be allowed to 
stand in the alcohol a few weeks before using. 

LAUREL, Mp. HANNA STEIGER McCurpy. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For Bep BuGs AND Morus :—Have ready five cents’ worth of 
sulphur. Remove all covering from the beds, place them loosely 
on chairs, also the mattresses. Open all trunks and drawers that 
may be in the room; when all is ready put the sulphur in an old 
tin basin that is good for nothing else, place it near the bed and 
drop into it some live coals from the range. Be sure that the doors 
and windows are closed tightly before leaving the room that no 
smoke may escape. It will be necessary to look in once or twice 
to see that the sulphur is still burning. Keep the room closd for 
twelve hours. Bugs and nits will be entirely destroyed. If you 
have a fine brass lamp in the room take it out before the sulphur 
is burnt as it might turn the color a little. From rooms that have 
moths remove all worsted clothing from closets and drawers, 
wash them thoroughly with hot suds, and into an oil can that 
has a spout put a quart of gasoline. Pour into all cracks and 
around the edge of carpet and wipe out the drawers and chairs 
with a cloth that has been wet with the gasoline. Close the doors 
for several days to let the gasoline evaporate and be careful not to 
enter the room with a lamp during that time. 

Fleas will not come near your rooms if you sprinkle pennyroyal 
oil in the places they inhabit. Mrs. R. A. MEEKER. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am convinced, after long experience as a housekeeper, that the 
secret of being free from bed bugs is not so much in the applica- 
tion of any one means for their destruction as in the proper time 
for its use, that is, before the period for depositing their eggs shall 
have arrived. This time is well marked, and whatever may be the 
temperature these eggs are always laid by the second or third 
week in March. All efforts for their prevention and extermination 
must be made during the first days of that month. Prepare a 
solution of alum in water in some cleanly vessel, as tasting it is the 
only guide to the great strength which it must possess. If your beds 
are not used, as they should be, with slip covers examine every 
fold, especially where they are tacked with the usual tufts of 
cotton or wool, and with a small brush drop into these places 
some of the alum solution. Take out the slats and before dusting 
plunge each one into a pail in which this alum solution has been 
mixed. Wash them well in it and allow them to dry by evapora- 
tion, that the particles of alum which adhere may be retained. 
Apply this to every corner and crevice of the inner part of the bed- 
stead ; not dusting, as the dust may contain germs that will drop on 
the floor or furniture for future development. When dry by evap- 
oration, take a small paint brush, securely fastened to a long handle 
and protecting the hands bya stout pair of leather or old kid gloves, 
proceed to apply to all the parts of the bedstead previously washed 
with alum water, the following mixture: One pint of common 
whiskey or alcohol, one-half ounce of corrosive sublimate, four 
ounces of camphor gum; dissolve and add one-half of an ounce 
of carbolic acid and one-half of a pint of spirits of turpentine. 

Perfectly to secure a house from the presence and ravages of 
the moth, early attention must be given to the articles that are 
their chosen food, and this preparation should begin before the 
middle of April, as just then the egg that is to bring forth the 
worm we so dread is laid. Nothing, so far, has been found to de- 
stroy the life of this little creature once secreted, but many things 
are so disagreeable in odor to the mother that she avoids them 
carefully. At least once a week a little spirits of turpentine should 
be put in a very small watering pot and, from the rose of this 
vessel, every clean, dark corner well sprinkled. This method does 
not injure the most delicate carpet and will be found perfectly 
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effectual as a preventive. When carpets are removed from the 
floors, they should be well beaten until no dust is left. Refuse 
leaves and stems of tobacco should then be profusely scattered in 
and over the carpets. Carpets then folded and laid in and com- 
pletely covered by a large sheet of coarse linen will be avoided by 
the moth fly. Search every fold and plait of wearing apparel that 
may hide aninvader. Tie up in an old kid glove a bit of camphor, 
place in each article after neatly folding, cover with at least two 
folds of newspaper and if the edges of these are secured by a little 
mucilage the protection is perfect. A pound of genuine camphor 
will protect a large quantity of clothing, but each bit must be well 
wrapped in kid or many folds of paper to prevent too rapid 
evaporation. CLARA HAXALL GRUNDY. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

How to GET RID OF THE BUFFALO MotH? This question 
came to the writer in his laboratory, and an answer was sought 
with care. A series of experiments served toshowtwo wholly in- 
contestable facts, viz.—(1.)}—That of the preparations used in the 
warfare all were more or less faulty, and (2.)— Thatof these 
preparations that which was the most faultless was the vegetable 
line of articles. It was reasoned that the pest must find some 
matter or material that would effect its destruction ; and that which 
came the nearest to such effect were the herbal decoctions and 
powders. It would be of interest if there were space to detail 
the several experiments that led up to this conclusion, but it will 
be sufficient to state that these ultimated in two deductions. 
These, in brief, were that there is no preparation equal, as first, 
a preventive, and second, an exterminant, to the sulphur in powder, 
which is known favorably as a preparation for the destruction of 
bed bugs, cockroaches, and the like. Where it is sprinkled, the 
beetle will not lay its eggs, and the larve will not eat. Pungent, 
and odoriferous, the festive beetle declines residence where it is 
freely dusted, and breaks up housekeeping at once. 

WESTFIELD, N. J. WILLARD H. Morsg, M. D. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Bep BuGs:—Each bed must be poisoned twice a year: in the 
early days of March when spring warmth begins to be felt, and 
again in August, the height of the heated term. If this poison- 
ing is thoroughly done, no bugs will ever be seen, or felt. It 
must be done personally or supervised by the mistress of the 
house, being a matter servants can rarely be trusted to do well. 

To poison a bed properly, the mattresses, springs and slats must 
betaken out, the bedstead unhooked or unscrewed and all dust 
brushed out. Pour the poison into a cup, and apply with a small 
brush. An old soap cup and a shaving brush (used, of course, for 
no other purpose) are excellent weapons for this warfare. Brush 
well with the poison the wooden ledge that supports the slats, 
going carefully into corners, into the holes of the screws or hooks, 
and over the ends of eachslat as you put it back. Drip the poison 
also into any hole or crack in the wood. Brush over the wood-work 
of the spring especially the joints, and your work is finished. 
Unless a bed is dirty it is not necessary to unhook the bedstead. 

If a bed is infested by bugs they will be found in the notches 
that hold the slats, in any hole or crack, and round the edges, and 
under the tufts of the mattress. Such a bed must be examined 
daily till the bugs are exterminated. The poison can be applied to 
the mattress without soiling by holding the tufts up with one hand 
and passing the poisoned brush round under them. Sofas and 
chairs occupied by invalids should be poisoned wherever possible, 
the wood-work underneath, and the crease between the seat and 
back. This crease can be poisoned without soiling the uphol- 
stering if one person holds it open while another drips the poison. 
Each piece can be poisoned separately, and aired till the odor has 
disappeared. Such furniture should be kept in linen covers. 
Servants’ beds should be often examined in hot weather and 
poisoned as occasion demands. 

The prescription given here, kills the bugs almost instantly 
and destroys the eggs. The odor is very strong and permeating, 
but is not disagreeable to all persons, and passes off in a day. 
Taken internally it is a poison to human beings, and probably 
would be injurious toa cut or sore upon the hand. There is no 


occasion to touch with the fingers. The bottle should be labled 
poison, and kept far back on the upper shelf of a closet. 

Mix one-half of an ounce of corrosive sublimate, and four ounces 
of strong spirits of camphor; dissolve, and add one-half of an 
ounce of carbolic acid and spirits of turpentine enough to make a 
pint. Ifthe smell of the carbolic acid is objected to it can be left 
out. CLARA GRUNDY BEIRNE. 

ASHLAND, VA. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

PERFECT CURE FOR BEb BuGs :—Clean thoroughly every bit of 
wood-work in the room, being careful to scrub well all joints and 
crevices in the bedstead. When dry, varnish carefully, leaving no 
place, however small, that is not completely filled in and covered. 
Remove old wall paper, repair broken places in the wallg with new 
mortar, re-paper the walls, calcimine or paper the ceiling. Soap 
and water will remove them from the bedding. If this is thor- 
oughly done they are exterminated. 

BUFFALO BuGs:—Give them just what they want, some old, 
soiled, wornout clothing. Deposit pieces in the corners and on the 
floors of closets. The bugs will soon find them, then gather and 


/ burnall together. In this way I cleared a house that was infested. 


Morus :—Be sure there is no deposit of larva in the fur or cloth- 
ing you wish to be preserved. Thorough brushing and airing will 
accomplish this. Place furs in paste-board boxes and paste a 
strip of paper tightly around the crevice between the cover and the 
box. Make large sacks of unbleached muslin, hang the overcoat 
on the wire frame, slip it into the sack, allowing the string to re- 
main through the mouth of the sack, then tie a string very tightly 
around the top of the sack, and hang it upin your closet. No 
moth can possibly find its way in. 

FLy AND FLEA :—A good wire screen in each outer door and 
window will effectually exclude flies, fleas, spiders, moth millers, 
caterpillars, bats and mosquitoes. 

Rep Ants :—Dip a sponge in sweetened water and place it 
where the ants “do congregate.” When it is filled, scald and 
thoroughly rinse. Repeat until they are gone. 

RoAcHES :—Clean thoroughly, then sprinkle powdered borax 
freely over all shelves, around the edges of the floor, under car- 
pets, in all dresses, drawers and any other place where it will lie. 
Cover your shelves and drawers with clean paper. Repeat until 
the roaches are gone. Mrs. Lewis HAVENS. 

DANSVILLE SANITARIUM, N. Y. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Take one pound of common salt to one gallon of water and bring 
to the boil so as to make a strong brine. Wash all wood-work, bed- 
slats, surbase in rooms, or floors, with the solution, and bed bugs 
will disappear. I have known it used in back country towns where 
nearly all buildings were of wood, and in consequence much 
troubled with the pests. 

An excellent cure for moths, and one | had from a furrier, is to 
take of liquid ammonia two tablespoonfuls to one gallon of water 
and sprinkle furs with it, or they can even be thoroughly wet with 
the liquid, then shaken occasionally till dry. For carpets, dip the 
broom in the solution and brush well once a week for a week or 
two and then occasionally. I also brush my,clothes and best 
furniture with it and am never troubled with the pests. 

TORONTO, ONT. EMmILy V. CAMPBELL. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Eternal vigilance will drive Buffalo Bugs from any house. Have 
your carpets, if possible, put down with short tacks, not driven in 
far. Youcan then raise the edges easily to apply remedies. After 
having turned back the carpet, in part or entirely as examination 
proves necessary, lay on the edges strips of cotton cloth dipped in 
hot water and press them with a hot flat-iron. The steam gene- 
rated will kill not only any bugs that may be in the carpet but also 
all the eggs. Then from some vessel with a long spout pour boil- 
ing hot water into the cracks around the walls of the room, thus 
killing any that have taken refuge out of sight. This hot bath 
cannot of course be used in the upper stories of a house, but it 
will do no injury on the ground floor. Lay your carpet back in 
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place without tacking it down and the next day make another ex- 
amination. If any bugs are seen apply the hot bath again, not 
only around the edges of the room but on the edges of the carpet 
if any bugs seem to have returned there. Keep your carpet un- 
tacked until the room needs sweeping and examine it every day, 
using the hot water if necessary, but, at all events, always squirting 
Persian insect powder around the edges. In the upper stories, use 
insect powder alone. Such thorough treatment as this may not be 
necessary except in the worst cases. The number of bugs found 
and one’s own judgment must decide where one may stop, but it is 
always best to be on the safe side. After the carpet is down oc- 
casionally take up the parts of it where the bugs have been most 
troublesome and search for them. It may not be necessary to do 
anything more than kill such as you see, for buffalo bugs will not 
remain where they are frequently molested. The chief thing to 
bear in mind is to keep fighting them until] there are none left. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. L. M. SWEET. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The best “ Bed Bug Finisher,” the least harmful—if at all so— 
and quickest, is oil of sassafras. Cut with a little alcohol to thin 
it and apply with a feather or cloth to all parts of beds and fur- 
niture, cracks, corners of floors and walls, everywhere where the 
pest hides or can hide. You will find them dead and gone very 
soon if used thoroughly. Mrs. Myra W. Capp. 

KEWANEE, ILL. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I waged warfare on bed bugs without avail until I tried plain fur- 
niture varnish, and, presto, they were vanquished. The Persian 
insect powder I purchased by the pound, but it seemed to fatten 
the creatures. Corrosive sublimate gave but temporary relief. 
Then followed carbolic acid, kerosene oil, turpentine, Lyon’s 
powder, the Electric powder and three other kinds, all of which 
were given a fair trial, and while the various friends who were 
tormented with the plagues found one or the other effectual with 
me they were separately and collectively of no avail. Wash in 
cold water the slats and parts of the bedstead they rest on, take 
the bedstead down and varnish well the sockets where it joins to- 
gether, varnish the slats on the ends and on all sides about six 
inches from the ends, then varnish all along the boards the slats 
rest on on the sides. If there are wire springs on the beds, var- 
nish the ends well and all the wood-work that is on them. Let all 
dry thoroughly, then put together again, and you can then rest, feel- 
ing that the battle is ended and peace declared. If any relics in the 
form of eggs have been left, the varnish effectually coats them over 
and destroys thegerm. It instantly destroys every bug it touches. 

My children had a siege of scarlet fever one season, and after all 
was over we disinfected with sulphur by burning it in all the rooms. 
We had lots of moths flying around before, but after that we 
didn’t see another one the entire season. We next season burned 
a pound of sulphur in each room and left it all closed up tight 
several hours, and again we had immunity from moths. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs. GEORGE W. KEELER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Dalmatian insect powder,” inexpensive and easily obtainable, 
will drive bed bugs from the fullest house. It is the only clean 
remedy for these bugs (unlike red precipitate and lard or other 
things) and will not soil or injure any article. Dust the powder 
thoroughly into all cracks, using a little gun made for the purpose. 
If once is not enough, twice is sufficient. This powder might be 
good for carpet bugs, moths, etc., and I know it will drive fleas 
from the shaggiest dog, if dusted wellin. Mrs. M. A. GRANT. 

FITCHBURG, MAss. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

RECIPE FOR CARPET BuGs :—Oil of cedar, two ounces ; corrosive 
sublimate, one-half ounce; alcohol, twelve ounces; water, two 
ounces. Mix. E. F. SPICER. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Coal oil is the best moth eradicator that I am aware of. It is 
used in a cup with a good bottom one-half filled with domestic 
cloth saturated thoroughly with the oil. It must be kept in use till 


all eggs are hatched. Placed on the floor, clothes are safe. Trunks 
or rooms should be closed with one or more cups inside. The 
odor kills or drives moths away. The odor does not require to be 
very strong. Bed bugs and fleas will not stop where the odor is, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. R. W. WALKER. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Twelve years ago we built a new house and brought here a host 
of bed bugs from the place where we had lived. We commenced 
using cold water, took the beds down three or four times a year, 
gave them a thorough washing with water (hot water makes them 
grow the faster) and then put kerosene in all the holes and cracks 
of the bedstead, and for ten years have not seen a bug. We tried 
everything we could hear of before that, without avail. 

CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass. Miss E. E. SWETLAND. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For BED BuGs :—One pint of alcohol and one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate. Apply with a feather to all holes and cracks where in- 
fested, and I warrant any one not to be troubled with bed bugs, 
Cedar oil is another good thing, but I prefer the corrosive 
sublimate. 

If your advertisement is a fraud, you have the recipes all the 
same, for I would let any one have them that was troubled with 
bed bugs if they hated them as I do. SUSAN R. MILLER. 

SouTH ROYALTON, VT. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For bed bugs use powdered aloes in alcohol, about the con- 
sistency of thin paint. Paint the bed with this and in a day or two 
do it again with satisfactory results. I paint my beds once a 
month with this, and have no bugs. Mrs. A. V. FAULKNER. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


RECIPE FOR DESTROYING BED BuGs :—Beat quicksilver with 
the white of an egg, and apply with a feather or fine brush to every 
place where they can lurk. Examine carefully the corners of the 
mattresses and treat them with boiling water ; also the ends of the 
slats and where they rest and the castors with the quicksilver and 
egg. Be thorough. Mrs. S. N. ABELL. 

AGAWAM, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

This recipe to exterminate bed bugs I have used with great suc- 
cess: Spirits of turpentine, one-half pint ; add two or three ounces 
of arsenic. Shake well before using. Apply with a small brush to 
everp part of the bedstead and springs; also to the cracks in wall 
and floor. Seven years ago we moved into a mining town, where 
the houses are built of unseasoned hemlock. It is said that bea 
bugs are found in the bark, which accounts for so many in newly 
built houses. The first year I used this remedy and have not seen 
one since in my house. Where they are not plenty, usually one or 
two applications is sufficient. Mrs. HORATIO BOARDMAN. 

ARNOT, Pa. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As an exterminator of bed bugs, I think there is nothing any 
better than common kerosene oil. I got into a pair of old pants 
belonging to my husband, tied up my curls in a good sized napkin 
and stripped the paper from the walls, which was carried a good 
distance from the house. The walls were all thoroughly swept 
down and the floor swept up; then I took an old quart bowl about 
two-thirds full of kerosene oil, and a strong goose quill feather, and 
applied the oil to every nail hole, crack and crevice and across the 
floor in every seam of the boards. After twenty-four hours I went 
over them again with the kerosene just as thoroughly as before. 
After letting it stand another night, I took three pounds of glue 
and dissolved in boiling water a common wooden pail about two- 
thirds full, which was applied hot to the walls before papering. 
For carpet moths, I lay tar paper under my carpets with a layer of 
newspapers to come next the carpet. I also put little pieces of 
linen wet with juniper tar in all the corners, and in boxes and 
closets wherever I put furs or heavy woolen raps or bedding. 
Juniper tar you can buy at any pharmacy. I also put the screens 
in my windows as soon as the sun begins to thaw the ground, and 
by so doing keep rid of the white miller. 


Mr. LEBANON, N. Y. Mrs. Harry H. Don. 
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THE 0OZY OORNER. 

[In this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 

dence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Hemes of the World.|\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


STILL LOOKING FOR THEM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Have the “ Hidden Poets” all been discovered? If not, I will 
continue the search, as I find much enjoyment in puzzling over 
your poetical problem. c. A. &. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The poets in hiding have zo¢ been discovered. Reports are 
coming in daily, from all parts of the country, but as yet no perfect 
one has been received.—Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHERE IT MAY BE FOUND. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The “ Apele for Are to the Sextant,” by Arabella Wilson, can be 
found in * The Wit of Women,” by Kate Sanborn, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls. This book contains many other bright and 
charming things. B. 

Montclair, N. J. 


MADRAS CURTAINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one who knows kindly tell me how Madras curtains, 
which are badly soiled, can be cleaned at home, without injuring 
the delicate colors of the pattern. Also how the same could be 
bleached white, colored figures and all ? M. R. P. 

EvANSTON, ILL. 


GRAHAM BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some housekeeper kindly give me a recipe for making 
Graham bread that shall be light and spongy, with compressed 
yeast. I have tried making a sponge at night, with white flour 
and adding the Graham next morning, but it was not satisfactory. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. F. H. B. 


AGAIN IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A correspondent in the July 21 number of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING inquires for the enclosed poem. I found it in my scrap book, 
and have copied it just as it is there, and send you. It appeared 
in our paper in 1858. Eiza W. Lyon. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

To THE SEXTON. 

(The following lines appeared originally in the Detroit Tridume. Our readers 
will excuse the absence of correct orthography and the imperfect poetic measure, 
in view of the earnestness of the writer in a humane cause. We hope that all 
concerned in church erection will read and profit.] 

A Appeel for Are to the Sextant of the Old Brick Meetinouse. 
By A. Gasper. 
O sextant of the meetinouse, which sweeps 
And dusts, or is supposed too, and makes fiers, 
And lites the gass and sometimes leaves a screw loose, 
in wich case it smells orful,—worse than lampile, 
And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes, 
to the grief of survivin pardners, and sweeps pathes; 
And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 
Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it; 
Getin up befoar star-lite in all wethers and 
Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold 
As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlins ; 
I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some— 
But o sextant, there are 1 kormoddity 
Which’s more than gold, which doant cost nothin, 
Wuth more than anything exsep the Sole of Mann 
i mean pewer are sextant, i mean pewer air! 
O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no 
What on airth to do with itself, but flys about 
Scaterin leavs and bloin of men’s hatts; 
in short its jest ‘fre as are’ out dores. 
But o sextant in our church its scarce as piety, 


Scarce as bank bills wen agints beg for mischuns, 
Which some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 
What I give aint nothin to no body) but o sextant, 
u shet 500 men, women and children 
Speshally the latter up in a tite place, 
Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 
Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad teeth, 
And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 
But every 1 on em brethes in & out and out and in, 
Say 50 times a minit or 1 million and a haff breths an our, 
Now how long will a church ful of are last at that rate 
I-ask you, say 15 minits, and then wats to be did ? 
Why then they must brethe it all over agin, 

And then agin, and so on till each has took it down, 
At least ro times, and let it up agin, and wats more, 
The same individible dont have the privilidge 
of brethen his own are, and no ones else ; 

Each one must take whatever comes to him. 

O sextant doant you know our lungs is belluses, 
To blo the fier of life, and keep it from 
goin out; and how can bellusses blo without wind, 
And aint wind ave? __I put it to your conscens. 
Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 

Or roots & airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

Or little pils unto an omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe, 

What signifies who preeches if i cant breethe ? 
Wats Pol? Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded? 
Ded for want of breth? why sextant when we die 
Its only coz we cant brethe no more—thats all 

And now o sextant let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 

(Pewer are is sertin proper for the pews) 

And do it weak days and Sundays tew— 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

And the are will come in of itself; 

(It loves to cum in whare it can git warm ;) 

And o how it will rouze the people up 

And spirrit up the preecher, and stop garps, 

And yawns and figgits as effectooal 

As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The poem requested by M. A. T. is by Ellen P. Allerton, and 
was published in “ Littell’s Living Age” some years ago. These 
are the verses : 

BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear,— 
It matters little if dark or fair,— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro,— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless,— 
Silent rivers of happiness 
Whose hidden fountains but few can guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 

Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 

Over worn-out hands,—oh, beautiful sleep. 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


| Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.| 


123.—NOTABLE MEN AND WOMEN. 

The following Anagrams are prepared from a list of notable 
men nota few, and a sprinkling—by way of saving grace—of women, 
gleaned from historical, literary, religious and political fields of the 
world, in which the pulpit, the press and the stage have representa- 
tion, and invention, industry and discovery are recognized. The 
list also reaches backward to the time when new worlds were 
being discovered, and is an interesting resumé of new discoveries 
in notable men and women, both of high and low degree, from those 
days of historical significance to these when the anagram is pop- 
ular and Goop HOUSEKEEPING is its prophet. 

It is proper to state in this connection that these anagrams were 
prepared by a confirmed bachelor, and upon the editor hereof tak- 
ing him to task for the great preponderance of notable men, in the 
list of names, over those of notable women, the reply made was that 
his education in the line of femininity had been sadly neglected. 
He is, however, now repénting in sorrow and sackcloth, and in 
search of the titles of every woman whose name has ever been 
written “in letters of gold ” high enough up on the scroll of fame 
to enable it to be seen and recognized by the anagrammatically in- 
clined readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

That should be, indeed, a long list, as it is a noble one, furnish- 
ing material enough for a score or more of anagrams ; and future 
numbers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will tell how successful the 
search has been. 


t. We heard her cry “ Ben.” 42. Deer Islanders draw. 
2. Ma, tune in B sharp. 43. N.B. Ticks on file. 
3. Custom helps our rich B. 44. I will whine “ my cat.” 
4. O, King Cole’s corn. 45. Oh! pink marks. 
5. Rags go when I get on. 46. W.R. M. lives at Lima. 
6. Naked corn jaws. 47. Fan has slim race cards. 
7. Chain a lorn lamb. 48. Bring wren to Rob. 
8. Now eat herbs. 49. Test her warm band. 
g. Note who bid. so. Will E. Terry’s fan bench. 
10. A cart has let her run. 51. Why snore at rent? 
11. Races halt not much. 52. Jim left Ben a burn. 
12. Jim D. fears a gale. 53. Us both as nanny. 
13. O, ye regal, cheer ! 54. Halt! Ben didn’t live: 
14. Hear me speak as I will. 55. Julia races us. 
15. The moon’s a dias. 56. Let it go, killa limp G. W. 
16. Ed will love her melons. 57. If my A. C. will do. 
17. Write each bee shorter. 58. Tim has bet war. 
18. James H. Hornn. 59. Ma, brain will hum. 
19. Growl when hot folly wanders. 60. Then warm at old. 
20. Jo, hand grey foxes. 61. Things grow in vain. 
21. Join the few near her gilt. 2. Anne J. A. B. as much. 
22. King L. feel the craze. 63. Go, girls, heed C. W. 
23. Harry has nomillin Wier. 64. Men wail, can’t Lilly rub? 
24. Never clod gravel. 65. He sliced cranks. 
25. N. B. Jam rain or shine. 66. What! a linen hat on her? 
26. No limp voter. 67. Jo, bring the worst end down. 
27. I will spell the war map. 68. Or lend mea slow harp. 
28. Bill Troter, Conn. 69. The nomad has run a cab. 
29. I will get me our cigars. 70. Jule, who hit Anna R? 
30. Jem feels a mark near C. 71. Match that one sort. 
31. Big Jane’s lame. 72. Killa brave, mild twin. 
32. Ah! must eat lard. 73. Sear real gulls. 
33. I call my wine milk. 74. I am ill, so will nab. 
34. Mr., burn a tin vane. 75. We care in danger. 
35. She let Ben’s pink. 76. Jo, shall I halt on bridge? 
36. Lame mongrel pug. 77. Rents a foreign cigar. 
37. She sat upon glades. 78. Mavis water mill. 
38. A black wool dove. 79. Bone battle. 
39. Ah! all men grunt. 80. Air band unite at a ball. 
40. Get a chin line for Glen. 81. Call twin role. 


41. I’d defend a press lens. 82. Lone Tom and I call. 


83. Our voters’ bones listen. 2. Jo Rodman keeps hard. 
84. Let Clius land on our home. 93. They need a wild tin. 
85. Hide small willow. > 94. O, rye hurts Tobe. 


86. Oh! John's keeper, go! 95. Lou puts gums at day. 

87. Abe, rush for the dry. 96. Let the door on it. 

88. Ah! do creeds cure? 97. Clip a later hue 

89. Tell Jim and Sue. 98. I will tear her rags. 

go. Girls mope. 99. Dame Sara be wild. 

gt. Rosie, O, my author. too. Lil, I slap Nan White. 
PRIZES. 


Prizes are offered for the first six correct solutions received of 
the above Anagrams, and they are as follows : 


FIRST.—A “ NEW FLORENCE” OIL STOVE. 

The latest and best oil stove of the Florence Machine Company, 
which has won an enviable reputation for its stoves as being 
elegant, economical and durable. These are thoroughly constructed 
oil stoves, elaborately nickel plated and of superior construction 
and finish throughout. These stoves received the first and only 
premium at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial, and their popularity 
which was cotemporary with their introduction, has never abated. 

SECOND.—A CABINET OF WOOD’S GENUINE SELECTED SPICES. 

Each labeled and in a spice bottle with a nickel-plated dredge 

top prepared by Thomas Wood & Co., Boston, Mass. 


THIRD.—TANNATT’S COMFORT PORTFOLIO. 


The Comfort Portfolio is indispensable to every one who values 
order, neatness and convenience in correspondence. It is light, 
compact, strong, durable and attractive ; contains every requisite 
for correspondence; occupies less space in a trunk or valise than 
paper, ink, pens, pencils, etc., thrown in loosely, and can be held 
in the lap to write on; can be suspended from the wall, by the 
side of the table ; an elegant, useful gift for the natal day, wedding 
day, anniversary day, holiday, or any day; only 834 x 534 x 2 inches 
in size, yet contains a quire of extra superfine linen paper, envelopes 
to match, blotter, pen-holder (nickel trimmed), pencil (nickel tip, 
rubber eraser), pen-wiper, ruler, paper folder and cutter, calendar 
for three years, postal card, two penny-stamps. The annex-box 
contains a glass ink-stand (screw cap), seal stamp (blank for en- 
graving), sealing wax, wax tapers and socket, steel pens. J. F. 
Tannatt, manufacturer, Springfield, Mass. 


FOURTH.—GOODHOLME’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


This Domestic Cyclopedia is a book for the household that the 
winner of the fourth prize will be glad to possess. 


FIFTH.—ANY BOUND VOLUME OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The fifth prize will be any volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
bound in attractive style. 
SIXTH.—ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


To the person sending the sixth correct solution, Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will be sent for one year. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC.,, 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 83.) 


113.—CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
Answer.—Fourth of July. 


114.—ACROSTIC, 
Answer.—(1) Madab. (2) Altar. (3) Psoas. (4) Ousel. (5) 
Lithe. (6) Eagle. (7) Orion. (8) Mappe. Napoleon. 


115.—ANAGRAMS. 

Answers.—(1) Obliterated. (2) Rhetorics. (3) Goodness. (4) 
Nourishment. (5) Physician. (6) Arraigned. (7) Dangerous. (3) 
Occasionally. (9) Decisive. (10) Presidents. (11) Melodious. 
(12) Generosity. (13) Accurate. (14) Impartial. 


“HONORABLE MENTION. 


B. Schnarr, West New Brighton, N. Y., sends the correct 
answer to No. 113, but his answers to Nos. 114 and 115 were not 
the ones selected, though admissable, at least in the making of No. 
115, (2), read “ Chorister.” His answer to No. 114 was “ Harrison.” 
E. L, W., Worcester, Mass., answers No. 115 correctly. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST 4, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOvuUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Hester M. Poole’s continuation of “ The Philosophy of Living,” 
treats of “ Family Friction,” and gives some excellent advice to 
all members of the family. 

The third paper on “ Biscuits and Breakfasts,” from the pen of 
Maria Parloa, contains a number of recipes for breakfast dishes, 
which are sure to prove palatable in many homes. 

F. K. Collins tells about the “ Pictures on our Walls,” with di- 
rections for selecting, framing and hanging them. 

“Old Maidish Notions,” a few remarks on “taking care of 


| things,” by Marion Thorne, is an interesting subject well treated. 


“ My Closet-Door Bag,” by Juniata Stafford, describes one of 
those useful articles, with directions for making. An illustrated 
initial gives a good representation of one of these bags. 

Helena Rowe gives some of the latest “ Fashions and Fancies,” 
in the new styles in dress; the new goods in silks, woolens, etc.; 
how they are to be made up for the fall trade, and other gossip of 
interest to the ladies, who will soon begin to prepare their clothing 
for the coming season. 

Some interesting amusements are given for the “ Children of the 
Household,” by a mother of several little lads and lassies. 

In “Summering at Home,” Emma E. Volentine gives season- 
able suggestions, for those unable to leave home in summer. 

Eleanor W. F. Bates’s article on “ Dates in Cooking,” will prove 
of interest toall housekeepers. This fruit is highly recommended 
as being both palatable and healthful, and the half dozen recipes 
given for their use in bread, cake, pies, etc., are worthy of a trial 
by all good cooks. 

“ Tribulations and Triumphs of the Table,” is a short story on 
“‘ Spotted vs. Spotless Table Linen,” by Mariana Tallman. 

A strong prejudice exists against Mushrooms, on account of 
mistakes which have been made in picking and eating some poi- 
sonous fungi for this delicious and nourishing vegetable. The 
article on this subject by Susan Hale tells how to gather the real 
article, as well as directions for preparing them for the table. 

“Household Pests” occupies several pages in telling the expe- 
rience of many housekeepers with Buffalo Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, 
Flies and Fleas, with the means employed to exterminate them. 
This is the third installment of letters, in response to the offer of 
four prizes of $25 each for the best means of exterminating the pests. 

In the “Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted” department 
another anagram is offered entitled “‘ Notable Men and Women.” 
Several valuable prizes are offered for the first correct solutions. 

A number of pretty poems help fill the pages: “ Doing the 
Same Things Over Again,” by Mrs. M. W. Blacker; “ Unheeded 
Gifts,” by Lillian Grey; “Two Babies,” by Mrs. George Archi- 
bald; “The Commonplace Woman,” by Louise Phillips; “A 
Madrigal,” by M. B. H. H. and “ August,” by Sarah E. Howard. 


FOUNTAIN-HEAD FASHIONS. 

Helena Rowe’s “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” No. XIV, which 
appears in this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, interestingly treats 
of “ The Coming Styles in Dress—Fall Woolens, Coming Broca- 
telles, The First Empire Mode, Parasols, Lingerie, etc.,” and we 
are able to accompany this carefully prepared paper with the as- 
surance that it contains the very first statement of the coming 
styles, obtained from the most trustworthy and exclusive New 
York importing houses, secured from personal acquaintance and 
the favor for the writer of an ex¢reé for examination of the coming 
styles, allowed to a very select few only. The importers do not 
show these silk styles, even to customers, as yet, lest they should 
be duplicated, and Goop HousEKEEPING is thus enabled to give 
as nearly an exclusive report of the coming fashions as it is possi- 
ble for a Fortnightly publication to print. 

In this connection, we may add in justice to both our Fashion 
contributor and ourselves, that her contributions may always be 
relied upon as genuine and reliable, the material for her communi- 
cations being always drawn from original and Fountain-head 
Fashion Sources, to which only a select few have access, the float- 
ing so called fashionable gossip of the day having no place in the 
preparation of the papers of our Fashion contributor. Whatever 
Helena Rowe gives to our readers may be relied upon as “au- 
thority” in the world of “ Family Fashions and Fancies.” 
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ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


A Goop DISINFECTANT. 


Dissolve half a drachm of nitrate of lead ina pint of boiling 
water, then dissolve two drams of common salt in eight quarts of 
water. Pour the two mixtures together. After the sediment has 
settled the liquid is a saturated solution of chloride of lead. A 
cloth dipped in it and hung up in a room will purify a fetid at- 
mosphere. It may also be used to pour down a sink, drain or 
water-closet. This is very cheap, as a pound of nitrate of lead will 
make several barrels full of the disinfectant—Medical Classics. 


IMPURITIES IN ICE. 

A great deal of careful experiment has shown that water in freez- 
ing largely expels its coarse, visible contaminations, and also that 
a large proportion of the invisible bacteria which it contains may 
be destroyed, even as many as go percent. But still Jarge numbers 
may remain alive, for many species are quite invulnerable to the 
action of cold. It has been found that in ice formed from water 
containing many bacteria, such as water with sewage contamina- 
tion, the snow ice almost invariably contains many more living 
bacteria than the more solid, transparent part, so that the snow 
layer should be especially avoided in ice obtained from question- 
able sources. 


A WOMAN WHO Not TALK. 


A curious report comes to us from the insane asylum at Pough- 
keepsie, where a school has recently been organized for the pa- 
tients. A woman who had refused to speak for some five or six 
years stood in the spelling class in line with the others. The 
teacher pronounced a word to her when her turn came, as he had 
to the other members of the class, never dreaming that she would 
respond. Imagine his surprise when she promptly and clearly pro- 
nounced the word and spelled it correctly. Since that time she 
has conversed as freely as other women, and great hopes are now 
entertained of her ultimate recovery. A woman who will not talk 
is such a phenomenon that it seems almost unfortunate to have her 
silence broken.—ew York Sun. 


DISEASE IN PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 


A correspondent of a medical journal bids us take note of the 
fact that disease and death lurk in the very pillows and bolsters on 
which we lay our heads at night. It is easy to talk of down and 
feathers, but as a fact, if they were cut open, these articles would 
be often found to be more or less stuffed with the most hetero- 
geneous materials. Pillows, bolsters, and beds have been ex- 
amined, and found to contain portions of filthy, coarse black serge, 
apparently parts of soldier’s coat sleeves, pieces of dirty, greasy 
silk dresses, old worsted braid from the borders of women’s gowns, 
soiled linen rags and colored calico and even nuts and walnut shells 
and pieces of crinoline wire. The bedding in this case was bought 
new, we are assured, a few years ago of an expensive and respect- 
able upholsterer. Moreover,a woman who was employed to do 
the unpicking work for the trade informed the lady of the hovse- 
hold that the practice of stuffing bedding with dirty rubbish and 
rags was very general, and that few beds or bolsters contain only 
the materials of which they are supposed to consist. 


Who Is A GENTLEMAN ? 


Now as to the use of the word gentleman. It is often vulgarized 
in our own country. When Tom on the ball field says to his 
generous antagonist, “ Horatio, you are a gentleman,” he uses it 
correctly. When a driver says to his fare, “If you are the man 
who is going to ride, I am the gentleman as is to drive you,” he 
uses it incorrectly. When a servant announces a plumber as a 
“Gentleman to fix the pipes,” she uses it incorrectly. And the 
word “gentleman,” one of the noblest, sweetest, grandest words 
in the language, should not be used too much. Put in the better 
word man, remembering that gentleman implies much breeding, 
much culture, a certain refinement of occupation, and a moral tone 
of the very highest. 

And to descend to the lowest thing about a gentleman, we should 
remember that his minor manners must be attended to; he does 


not swear or smoke in the presence of women; he does not eat his 
dinner in a hurry; he does not crumble his bread about, making it 
into pills; he does not eat his soup with a hissing sound, or tip the 
plate to get the last drop; he mends his table manners if they are 
bad; he dresses himself well if his means will allow; be he ever so 
poor he must be clean. If he commits any little error at the dinner 
table he must learn to be composed; he must be deaf and blind to 
the errors of others in society. But etiquette never means stiff- 
ness; the best bred people are the unconscious. So sudden are 
the rises in American society that many a man has been invited to 
a dinner party to eat his dinner off the plate which he lately washed. 
—Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 


POISON IN CROCKERY. 

The exposures in these columns of the possible danger arising 
from the acid glazes in the china ware from which we eat and drink 
have excited widespread attention. The position of the American 
Analyst on the subject has not been thus far controverted, nor, in 
fact, has any view in opposition to it been seriously set forth. The 
fact is, we were correct. The Crockery and.Glass Journal, whose 
interest it is to maintain the absolute innocuousness of earthen- 
ware under all circumstances, attempted in its issue of April 1 to 
reply to our critical discussion of the subject in an editorial article 
which we reproduce in another column. The reply, however, is, as 
our readers will perceive, tame and absolutely unresponsive. It 
wholly fails to meet the issue. We have more to say on the sub- 
ject, but the manifest inability of the champion of the other side to 
maintain a reasonably antagonistic ground has disarmed us. We 
do not care to press an attack on a fallen foe, especially when, as 
in the present instance, the “ craze,” which our opponent is so anx- 
ious to underrate, has so manifestly communicated itself to his 
mental organization.—A merican Analyst. 


FEMININE POCKETS. 

A fashionable young lady thus reveals one of the mysteries of 
shopping: 

‘“* As I make small purchases I lift the back of my hat and shove 
into the crown such trifles as hairpins, lace,.needles, gloves, thread, 
etc. You have no idea how convenient it is, for in warm weather 
one needs both hands for parasol and fan,” and here fashion’s 
favorite raised her parasol of tulle and silk and gracefully swung 
it over her left shoulder. ‘ Whenever I go toa picnic or boat ex- 
cursion I get rid of my gloves and handkerchief in this convenient 
place. I went home with Rosa M—— one day last week, and when 
she took off her hat there in the crown were two pairs of silk stock- 
ings, three pairs of kid gloves and four embroidered handkerchiefs. 
The hatmakers have been thoughtful enough to make the crowns 
of the hats as large asa good-sized basket, and my basket, you 
see, I carry on my head, and not on my arm.” 

Many ladies out shopping have been seen to dispose of parcels 
of quite a large size in their closed umbrellas, the overlapping folds 
of silk entirely concealing them from public view. It is a notorious 
fact that shoplifters make use of their bustles to conceal purloined 
goods. A lady’s gown is provided with but one pocket, while the 
tailor bestows upon a gentleman’s outfit a dozen or more, and thus 
the gentler sex are forced to resort to some expedient to make up 
for this deficiency. During the reign of tie backs even this one 
pocket was relegated to dowdies, as it destroyed the graceful, flow- 
ing outlines of the figure. A lady’s glove, too, is a receptacle for 
small change, memoranda, etc., and the handkerchief is generally 
tucked in the belt. The nuns carry in their long, loose sleeves 
their mouchoirs, and many an apple and juicy orange is drawn from 
its fold to be presented to the favorite scholar in the convent 
schools. A pocket sewed within the corset serves in traveling to 
stow away bank notes and diamonds, superseding the style of 
former days, when money was concealed in the shoe and the stock- 
ing. A chamois leather bag, too, is very often used en voyage sus- 
pended from the neck and in these the careful beauty places her 
finest jewels, unwilling to risk them in her trunks. The fashion- 
able dame, too, carries at her side a full accouterment of neces- 
saries, made of silver and suspended bya richly wrought chate- 
laine. Among the pendants the most prominent are the vinai- 
grette and bonbonniere, the latter of antique silver, filled with 
choice French bonbons.—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Argonauts of North Liberty. 

Bret Harte’s work is not always equally good—he would be a 
mere literary mechanic, not a man of genius if it were—but he 
never writes anything which does not contain flashes of wonderful 
insight into the motives of common human nature, an honest sym- 
pathy with the good that is in the worst of men, or women, and 
pictures that we should be poorer for losing, of that romantic life 
and time now fading away on the Pacific coast. “The Argonauts 
of North Liberty” is not one of Mr. Harte’s strongest stories ; but 
it is yet true and charming. The character of Joan is conceived 
and handled as only Bret Harte could do it. Whether the conven- 
tionally respectable New England reader cares to admit it or not 
Joan is a perfectly real woman, an inevitable product of puritan 
hereditary and training under certain conditions, such as our 
author supposes ; but no other author would have made us feel, as 
Bret Harte does, that her phariseeism is only a manner, and not 
of the heart, and that beneath all her waywardness there is some- 
thing in Deacon Salisbury’s daughter, as Ezekiel Corwin never 
forgot, that one must admire. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Springfield: The W. F. Adams Company. Price $1. 


Some New Novels. 

A new issue in Cassell’s Rainbow Series is “The Silent Wit- 
ness,” by Mrs. J. H. Walworth. It is a strongly dramatic story, 
with a carefully worked out plot that is ingenious enough to suit 
the most exacting. The character of Catharine Kendall is a fine 
creation. 


The Elite Library of the Welles Publishing Company has got 
as far as its second volume, “ Eugenia, a Friend’s Victim,” by 
Alton Hurlba. It is a tale of Italy, with some of the Italian 
warmth and beauty in its scenes; an entertaining story with a good 
degree of originality in its composition. 

Prolific Florence Warden’s eighth novel comes from the press 
of D. Appleton & Co. “A Woman’s Face, ora Lakeland Mys- 
tery,” she calls it, and it is after the same order as her previous 
writings; sensational, with faults and merits of style a good deal 
mixed, and plenty of unconventional ideas. 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series deserves commendation for the reason, 
among others, that it consists of original copyrighted stories and 
is to that extent an encouragement to American writers. They 
are not pretentious, making any claims to literary greatness, but 
they are generally true to the name of the series, being bright, 
clean and entertaining, and these are after all the chief virtues of 
fiction. Recent issues of this series are, “Odds Against Her,” 
by Margaret Russell Macfarlane, and “ No. 19 State Street,” by 
David Graham Adee. The scene of the former is laid in Ger- 
many, and the pages contain some pleasing glimpses of foreign 
domestic life. The chief interest of the story, however, is in the 
characters and the dramatic action which is well sustained. Mr. 
Adee’s story is a sensational narrative, good of its kind, its inter- 
est growing out of mysterious complications and exciting events. 


Newspaper and Magazine Notes. 

Henry George some time ago removed his editorial sanctum 
from the cramped quarters at the top of the Everett building, at 
Nassau and Ann streets, New York, and now occupies close 
quarters in a dingy building on Union square. 


Three of the grandsons of Dom Pedro of Brazil, whose ages are 
twelve, ten and seven years respectively, are publishing a bright 
little paper called the Courier /mperial. They are editors, print- 
ers and pressmen. Their journal is liberal in politics and opposed 
to slavery. 


Belford’s Magazine, original and good in the first number is 
better in the second. Don Piatt’s editorial departments, including 
the book reviews, are decidedly unconventional and racy, as was 
to be expected novel of him. The complete in this number, “The 
Wrong Man,” by Gertrude Garrison, is good. 


The Chicago 7imes reduced its price to two cents a copy the 
other day, hoping to make inroads into the 7rzbume and Herald 
circulation. The 7riune promptly met this reduction in price, 


putting its figures down from 23 cents a week to 15 cents (seven 


days), making the price of the week day issue 2 cents and of the 
Sunday edition 3 cents. The /#ter-Ocean alone retains the 3 cent 
price. 

The Publishing World continues to justify its name by cover- 
ing very fully the interests of the publishing and book trades. It 
follows the plan of’ giving up each number mainly to specialties. 
The issue of June 15, devoted to Educational works and summer 
reading, was profusely illustrated. 


The Bibliographer and Reference List is a. new periodical pub- 
lished by Moulton, Wenborne & Co., at Buffalo, each number of 
of which, as far as possible, will be devoted to a special subject. 
The first number was devoted to the history of English and 
American Literature, giving a list of works general in character 
illustrative of the subject. The second number contained a simi- 
lar list of works on the history and science of elocution and ora- 
tory. If carried on as begun the Bidliographer will be of great 
value to all buyers and users of books. 

The Xindergarten, published by Alice B. Stockholm & Co., at 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, is a new periodical aiming to interest 
and instruct teachers and parents in kindergarten methods. The 
greatest fault with kindergarten teachers and kindergarten litera- 
ture has been a slavish imitation of Froebel and his immediate 
circle. We are glad to see in this new venture some signs of in- 
dependent thinking. With a great deal that is admirably guod 
there has been and is in kindergarten practice, especially in the 
stories and games, too much that is merely silly, and which, in- 
stead of cultivating imagination and affections, as intended, can 
have no other effect than to make children soft and simple in the 
objectionable sense of the word. Froebel himself had a big soft 
spot, not only in his heart but also in his head. As the A7zader- 
garten seems destined to exert a good deal of influence we hope 
it will work fora reform in this respect. The men and women 
who established independence and put down slavery were not 
brought up on lah-de-dah. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOuUSEKEEPING is the most helpful household magazine 
in existence.—Portland (Oregon) Globe. 


Ladies who once acquire the habit of looking for this magazine 
every Fortnight, are certain to come to the conclusion that there is 
no “good housekeeping” without it.—San Francisco (Cal.) Hotel 
Gazette. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a good magazine—the best of its kind, 
and there are many. It occupies a position at the head of journals 
devoted to home interests by reason of its inherent exellent quali- 
ties.—Buffalo (NV. Y.) Fasnion Magazine and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Goop HOousEKEEPING has shot so far ahead of all rivals in its 
special field as to hold practically the monopoly. But, unlike many 
monopolies, it has gained that position through the affections of 
the people, who voluntarily flock to its support by thousands.— 
Lowell (Mass.) Vox Populi. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best guides to assist the 
unaccustomed housekeeper in daily duties which has fallen in my 
way. The articles are short and practical and treat on such a 
variety of subjects that no woman who has the care of a house can 
afford to be without it—7he Husbandman. 


No lady’s list of household periodicals is complete without 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. In fact, it really ought to head the list. 
Each issue seems brighter and better than its predecessor. For 
a semi-monthly periodical of such value, its price ($2.50 per year) 
is low.—Ottawa (Kas.) Fireside, Factory and Farm. 


The ideal publication of its kind is unquestionably Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We care not how experienced the housekeeper 
may be she will yet find profit in its pages. Every household 
would be more methodically, economically and attractively con- 
ducted if those who control it would wisely and generously utilize 
its varied and manifold assistance.— American Hebrew. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE CHILDREN. 


‘They are such tiny feet! 

They have gone so short away to meet 

The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness and make 

Them go 

More sure and slow. 

They are such little hands ! 

Be kind; things are so new and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 
New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


‘They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

Ai every turn! They are so often held 

To: sun or showers, showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face. 

Love asks for such much grace. 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 
Uncertain as the rifts 
Of light that lie along the sky; 
‘They may not be here by and by. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder, patience with the love. 
— Washington Critic. 


THEIR ANGELS. 


My heart is lonely as heart can be, 
And the cry of Kachel goes up from me, 
For the tender faces unforgot 
Of the little children that are not, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way ; 
But life goes forward, and will not stay, 
And he who made it has made it right. 
Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grave-ground: 
Twenty years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head; 
And, oh! 
I know 
Se is safe in the land where I shall go. 


Not dead: only grown and gone away. 
The hair of my girlie is turning gray 
That was golden once, in the days so dear, 
Over for many and many a year. 
Yet I know, 
I know, 
She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 


My bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 


Facing the world as a worker can; 
But I think of him now as I had him then, 
\nd I lay his cheek to my heart again, 
And su 
I know 


I shall have him there where we both shall go. 


(hut from the Father and into life; 

Hack to Ilis breast from the ended strife 
And the finished labor 
From the 


I hear the word 
ps of Ilim who was Child and Lord, 
Aad I know 
hat so 
It shall be in the land where we al! shall go 


**T want the fruit of the topmost bough; 
Let him who trembles desert the fray; 
I think of the crown-on the victor’s brow, 
And not of the lions that guard the way, 
For the time is short and the arm is frail, 
And the bark may weather no other gale, 
And the dews of death may be gathering now; 
But fixed is my gaze on the topmost bough. 


Given back, with the gain. The secret this 
Of the blessed Kingdom of children is! 
My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 
I shall lay my head on my father’s knee ; 
For so 
I know 
I’ma child myself where I shall go. 


The world is troublous, and hard, and cold, 
And men and women grow gray and old; 
But behind the world is an inner place, 
Where yet their angels behold God’s face. 
And lo! 
We know 
That only the children can see Him so! 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


“T want the fruit of the topmost bough ; 
’Tis a dizzy height and ’tis lonely there ; 
But the breezes play o’er the fevered brow, 
And the fruit of that bough is very fair. 
Shall I rest and dream while a shred of life, 
While aspark of hope is left in me? 
Is this the way to the meed of strife? 
Is this the Eden beyond the sea? 


BACK TO DEAR NEW ENGLAND. 


Back to my dear New England, with eager feet I read but a dream of the prize I seek: 
I go, For spite of it all itis dust to dust, 

Back to its rock-strewn hillsides, back to its A willing mind, but a flesh that is weak. 
drifts of snow; | Do I call memorials like these 

To its scraggy oaks and beeches, the maple and A fitting prize for the deathless soul ? 


‘In the marble effigy and bust 


the fir, | Is this the fruit that I longed to seize? 
Home to the dear old mother, none in the West Is this my star—my crown—my goal ?” 
like her. 


O weary heart of the toiler, turn 
From the maze of doubt and dust of strife, 
And look for once on the empty urn 
And the wide-strewn ashes of vanished life; 
And then beholding thy better hope, 
In starward gaze and with steadfast brow, 
Seek the wicket-gate that the angels ope ; 
This is the fruit of the topmost bough ! 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


Far over the billowy prairie, like the swell of 
the distant sea, 

1 have watched for the purple mountains to 
break into sight for me; 

Though the grassy waves were tinted with many 
a floweret bright, 

I pined for the grand old mountains that never 
came in sight. 


But I know where the hills break sharply, close 
under a starlit dome, 

Where the partridge springs from the covert, 
anear is my early home; 

The squirrels come freely about it, the birds 
twitter close to the door, 

And down by the old green willow sings the 
merry brook as of yore. 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Make your home beautiful—bring to it flowers; 

Plant them around you to bud and to bloom; 
Let them give life to your loneliest hours— 

Let them bring light to enliven your gloom; 
Make your own work — one that never has 

sorrowed— 

Of music and sunshine, and gold summer air; 

A home-world whose forehead care never has 


No more on the shadeless prairie, all wearily 
day by day, 


I follow the trend of the corn rows for miles furrowed, 
and miles away; And whose cheeks of bright beauty shall ever 
But I seem to be on the mountain farm where be fair. 


cooling breezes sweep, 
Over the caves of the hillside, fresh from the 
breast of the deep. 


Make your home beautiful—weave round its 

portal 
Wreaths of the Jassamine, and delicate sprays 

O spirit of rocks and caverns! O breath of the | Of red-fruited woodbine, with gray immortelle, 
stormy main! | That blesses and brightens wherever it strays. 

I drank too oft of thy nectar pure to dwell on | Gather the blossoms, too—one little flower, 
the humid plain; Varied verbenia, or sweet mignonette, 

As the eagle flies to the mountain height from | Still may bring bloom to your desolate bower, 
the rich dark vales below; Still may bring something to love and to pet. 

So back to my dear New England with eager 


| Make your home beautiful—sure 'tis a duty ; 


feet I go. —Springheld Union. | Call up your little ones—teach them to walk 
-——— - Hand in hand with the angel of beauty ; 
STRUGGLE, Encourage their spirits with Nature to talk; 


Gather them round you, and let them be learning 
Lessons that drop from the delicate wings 
Of the bird and the butterfly—ever returning 
To Him who has made all these beautiful 
things. 


*T want the fruit of the topmost bough ; 
Who cares for the prize that costs no pain? 
What boots the bay on the light-pressed brow ? 
Tis the iron-crown of Charlemagne; 
Tis the palace girt with the hon-guards, 
The Eden beyond the stormy sea; 
Let those give way whom the toil retards ; 
But the strife and the heat and the dust for 


Make home a hive, where all beautiful feelings 
Cluster like bees, and their honey dew bring, 
Make it a temple of holy revealings, 


me! And love" its bright angel with “ shadowing 
* There is Alexander weeping the bitter tear wings.” 
(er the lack of worlds for the victor’s quest; Then shall it be, when afar on life's billows, 
here is Cromwell laid on his gorgeous bier, Wherever your tempest tossed children are 
Taking his firat and his only re at; fl ing, 
There 1@ Milton blind to the sons of time, They will long for the shades of the home 
Star-eyed, in jasper courts at last sweeping willow, 


And sing the sweet song which their mother 
Alisa Cook 


Like the bird that steers through the azure clime 


lo the eyrie for his high repast had sung 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


| Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provisy 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


123.—NOTABLE MEN AND WOMEN. 

The following Anagrams are prepared from a list of notable 
men nota few, and a sprinkling—by way of saving grace—of women, 
gleaned from historical, literary, religious and political fields of the 
world, in which the pulpit, the press and the stage have representa- 
tion, and invention, industry and discovery are recognized. The 
list also reaches backward to the time when new worlds were 
being discovered, and is an interesting resumé of new discoveries 
in notable men and women, both of high and low degree, from those 
days of historical significance to these when the anagram is pop- 
ular and Goop HOUSEKEEPING is its prophet. 

It is proper to state in this connection that these anagrams were 
prepared by a confirmed bachelor, and upon the editor hereof tak- 
ing him to task for the great preponderance of notable men, in the 
list of names, over those of notable women, the reply made was that 
his education in the line of femininity had been sadly neglected. 
He is, however, now repénting in sorrow and sackcloth, and in 
search of the titles of every woman whose name has ever been 
written “in letters of gold ” high enough up on the scroll of fame 
to enable it to be seen and recognized by the anagrammatically in- 
clined readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

That should be, indeed, a long list, as it is a noble one, furnish- 
ing material enough for a score or more of anagrams ; and future 
numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will tell how successful the 
search has been. 


1. We heard her cry “ Ben.” 42. Deer Islanders draw. 
2. Ma, tune in B sharp. 43. N.B. Ticks on file. 
3. Custom helps our rich B. 44. I will whine “ my cat.” 
4. O, King Cole’s corn. 45. Oh! pink marks. 
5. Rags go when I get on. 46. W.R. M. lives at Lima. 
6. Naked corn jaws. 47. Fan has slim race cards. 
7. Chain a lorn lamb. 48. Bring wren to Rob. 
8. Now eat herbs. 49. Test her warm band. 
g. Note who bid. so. Will E. Terry’s fan bench. 
10. A cart has let her run. 51. Why snore at rent? 
11. Races halt not much. 52. Jim left Ben a burn. 
12. Jim D. fears a gale. 53. Us both as nanny. 
13. O, ye regal, cheer ! 54. Halt! Ben didn’t live: 
14. Hear me speak as I will. 55. Julia races us. 
15. The moon’s a dias. 56. Let it go, killa limp G. W. 
16. Ed will love her melons. 57. If my A. C. will do. 
17. Write each bee shorter. 58. Tim has bet war. 
18. James H. Hornn. 59. Ma, brain will hum. 
19. Growl when hot folly wanders. 60. Then warm at old. 
20. Jo, hand grey foxes. 61. Things grow in vain. 
21. Join the few near her gilt. 62. Anne J. A. B. as much. 
22. King L. feel the craze. 63. Go, girls, heed C. W. 
23. Harry has nomillin Wier. 64. Men wail, can’t Lilly rub? 
24. Never clod gravel. 65. He sliced cranks. 
25. N. B. Jam rain or shine. 66. What! a linen hat on her? 
26. No limp voter. 67. Jo, bring the worst end down. 
27. 1 will spell the war map. 68. Or lend mea slow harp. 
28. Bill Troter, Conn. 69. The nomad has run a cab. 
29. I will get me our cigars. 70. Jule, who hit Anna R? 
30. Jem feels a mark near C. 71. Match that one sort. 
31. Big Jane’s lame. 72. Kill a brave, mild twin. 
32. Ah! must eat lard. 73. Sear real gulls. 
33. I call my wine milk. 74. I am ill, so will nab. 
34. Mr., burn a tin vane. 75. We care in danger. 
35. She let Ben’s pink. 76. Jo, shall I halt on bridge ? 
36. Lame mongrel pug. 77. Rents a foreign cigar. 
37. She sat upon glades. 78. Mavis water mill. 
38. A black wool dove. 79. Bone battle. 
39. Ah! all men grunt. 80. Air band unite at a ball. 
40. Get a chin line for Glen. 81. Call twin role. 


I’d defend a press lens. 82. Lone Tom and I call. 


Goon 


83. Our voters’ bones listen. 92. Jo Rodman keeps hard. 
84. Let Clius land on our home. 93. They need a wild tin. 
85. Hide small willow. 94. O, rye hurts Tobe. 

86. Oh! John's keeper, go! 95. Lou puts gums at day. 
87. Abe, rush for the dry. 96. Let the door on it. 

88. Ah! do creeds cure ? 97. Clip a later hue 

89. Tell Jim and Sue. 98. I will tear her rags. 


go. Girls mope. 99. Dame Sara be wild. 
gt. Rosie, O, my author. 100. Lil, I slap Nan White. 


PRIZES. 
Prizes are offered for the first six correct solutions received of 
the above Anagrams, and they are as follows : 


” 


FIRST.—A “NEW FLORENCE” OIL STOVE, 

The latest and best oil stove of the Florence Machine Company, 
which has won an enviable reputation for its stoves as being 
elegant, economical and durable. These are thoroughly constructed 
oil stoves, elaborately nickel plated and of superior construction 
and finish throughout. These stoves received the first and only 
premium at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial, and their popularity 
which was cotemporary with their introduction, has never abated. 
SECOND.—A CABINET OF WOOD'S GENUINE SELECTED SPICES, 

Each labeled and in a spice bottle with a nickel-plated dredge 
top prepared by Thomas Wood & Co., Boston, Mass. 


THIRD.—TANNATT’S COMFORT PORTFOLIO. 

The Comfort Portfolio is indispensable to every one who values 
order, neatness and convenience in correspondence. It is light, 
compact, strong, durable and attractive ; contains every requisite 
for correspondence; occupies less space in a trunk or valise than 
paper, ink, pens, pencils, etc., thrown in loosely, and can be held 
in the lap to write on; can be suspended from the wall, by the 
side of the table ; an elegant, useful gift for the natal day, wedding 
day, anniversary day, holiday, or any day; only 834 x 534 x 2 inches 
in size, yet contains a quire of extra superfine linen paper, envelopes 
to match, blotter, pen-holder (nickel trimmed), pencil (nickel tip, 
rubber eraser), pen-wiper, ruler, paper folder and cutter, calendar 
for three years, postal card, two penny-stamps. The annex-box 
contains a glass ink-stand (screw cap), seal stamp (blank for en- 
graving), sealing wax, wax tapers and socket, steel pens. J. F. 
Tannatt, manufacturer, Springfield, Mass. 


FOURTH.—GOODEOLME’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
This Domestic Cyclopedia is a book for the household that the 
winner of the fourth prize will be glad to possess. 
FIFTH.—ANY BOUND VOLUME OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The fifth prize will be any volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
bound in attractive style. 
SIXTH.—ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


To the person sending the sixth correct solution, Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING will be sent for one year. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 83.) 


113.—CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
Answer.—Fourth of July. 


114.—ACROSTIC. 
Answer.—(1) NMadab. (2) Altar. (3) Psoas. (4) Ousel. (5) 
Lithe. (6) Zagle. (7) Orion. (8) Mappe. Napoleon. 


115.—ANAGRAMS. 

Answers.—({1) Obliterated. (2) Rhetorics. (3) Goodness. (4) 
Nourishment. (5) Physician. (6) Arraigned. (7) Dangerous. (8) 
Occasionally. (9) Decisive: (10) Presidents. (11) Melodious. 
(12) Generosity. (13) Accurate. (14) Impartial. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


B. Schnarr, West New Brighton, N. Y., sends the correct 
answer to No. 113, but his answers to Nos. 114 and 115 were not 
the ones selected, though admissable, at least in the making of No. 
115, (2), read “ Chorister.” His answer to No. 114 was “ Harrison.” 
E. L. W., Worcester, Mass., answers No. 115 correctly. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., AUGUST 4, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


Editor of Goop HousexKrePinG, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany al! contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouseKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Hester M. Poole’s continuation of “ The Philosophy of Living,” 
treats of “ Family Friction,” and gives some excellent advice to 
all members of the family. 

The third paper on “ Biscuits and Breakfasts,” from the pen of 
Maria Parloa, contains a number of recipes for breakfast dishes, 


| which are sure to prove palatable in many homes. 


F. K. Collins tells about the “ Pictures on our Walls,” with di- 
rections for selecting, framing and hanging them. 

“Old Maidish Notions,” a few remarks on “taking care of 
things,” by Marion Thorne, is an interesting subject well treated. 

“ My Closet-Door Bag,” by Juniata Stafford, describes one of 
those useful articles, with directions for making. An illustrated 
initial gives a good representation of one of these bags. 

Helena Rowe gives some of the latest “ Fashions and Fancies,” 
in the new styles in dress; the new goods in silks, woolens, etc.; 
how they are to be made up for the fall trade, and other gossip of 
interest to the ladies, who will soon begin to prepare their clothing 
for the coming season. 

Some interesting amusements are given for the “ Children of the 
Household,” by a mother of several little lads and lassies. 

In “Summering at Home,” Emma E. Volentine gives season- 
able suggestions, for those unable to leave home in summer. 

Eleanor W. F. Bates’s article on “ Dates in Cooking,” will prove 
of interest toall housekeepers. This fruit is highly recommended 
as being both palatable and healthful, and the half dozen recipes 
given for their use in bread, cake, pies, etc., are worthy of a trial 
by all good cooks. 

“ Tribulations and Triumphs of the Table,” is a short story on 
“* Spotted vs. Spotless Table Linen,” by Mariana Tallman. 

A strong prejudice exists against Mushrooms, on account of 
mistakes which have been made in picking and eating some poi- 
sonous fungi for this delicious and nourishing vegetable. The 
article on this subject by Susan Hale tells how to gather the real 
article, as well as directions for preparing them for the table. 

“Household Pests” occupies several pages in telling the expe- 
rience of many housekeepers with Buffalo Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, 
Flies and Fleas, with the means employed to exterminate them. 
This is the third installment of letters, in response to the offer of 
four prizes of $25 each for the best means of exterminating the pests. 

In the “Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted” department 
another anagram is offered entitled “‘ Notable Men and Women.” 
Several valuable prizes are offered for the first correct solutions. 

A number of pretty poems help fill the pages: “ Doing the 
Same Things Over Again,” by Mrs. M. W. Blacker; “ Unheeded 
Gifts,” by Lillian Grey; ‘Two Babies,” by Mrs. George Archi- 
bald; “The Commonplace Woman,” by Louise Phillips; “A 
Madrigal,” by M. B. H. H. and “ August,” by Sarah E. Howard. 


FOUNTAIN-HEAD FASHIONS. 


Helena Rowe’s “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” No. XIV, which 
appears in this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, interestingly treats 
of “ The Coming Styles in Dress—Fall Woolens, Coming Broca- 
telles, The First Empire Mode, Parasols, Lingerie, etc.,” and we 
are able to accompany this carefully prepared paper with the as- 
surance that it contains the very first statement of the coming 
styles, obtained from the most trustworthy and exclusive New 
York importing houses, secured from personal acquaintance and 
the favor for the writer of an ex¢re¢é for examination of the coming 
styles, allowed to a very select few only. The importers do not 
show these silk styles, even to customers, as yet, lest they should 
be duplicated, and Goop HousEKEEPING is thus enabled to give 
as nearly an exclusive report of the coming fashions as it is possi- 
ble for a Fortnightly publication to print. 

In this connection, we may add in justice to both our Fashion 
contributor and ourselves, that her contributions may always be 
relied upon as genuine and reliable, the material for her communi- 
cations being always drawn from original and Fountain-head 
Fashion Sources, to which only a select few have access, the float- 
ing so called fashionable gossip of the day having no place in the 
preparation of the papers of our Fashion contributor. Whatever 
Helena Rowe gives to our readers may be relied upon as “au- 
thority ” in the world of “ Family Fashions and Fancies.” 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE CHILDREN. 


They are such tiny feet! 

They have gone so short away to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness and make 
Them go 

More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands ! 

Be kind; things are so new and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


‘They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

At every turn! They are so often held 

To sun or showers, showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face. 

Love asks for such much grace. 


‘They are such fair, frail gifts! 

Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky; 

They may not be here by and by. 

Give them not love, but more, above 

And harder, patience with the love. 
—Washington Critic. 


THEIR ANGELS. 


My heart is lonely as heart can be, 
And the cry of Kachel goes up from me, 
For the tender faces unforgot 
Of the little children that are not, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way ; 
But life goes forward, and will not stay, 
And he who made it has made it right. 
Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grave-ground : 
Twenty years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head; 
And, oh! 
I know 
Ske is safe in the land where I shall go. 


Not dead : only grown and gone away. 
The hair of my girlie is turning gray 
That was golden once, in the days so dear, 
Over for many and many a year. 
Yet I know, 
I know, 
She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 


My bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 
Facing the world as a worker can; 
But I think of him now as I had him then, 
And I lay his cheek to my heart again, 
And so 
I know 
I shall have him there where we both shall go. 


Out from the Father and into life ; 
Back to His breast from the ended strife 
And the finished labor. I hear the word 
From the lips of Him who was Child and Lord, 
And I know 
That so 
It shall be in the land where we all shall go. 


Given back, with the gain. The secret this 
Of the blessed Kingdom of children is! 
My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 
I shall lay my head on my father’s knee ; 
For so 
I know 
I’m a child myself where | shall go. 


The world is troublous, and hard, and cold, 
And men and women grow gray and old; 
But behind the world is an inner place, 
Where yet their angels behold God’s face. 
And lo! 
We know 
That only ¢he children can see Him so! 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


BACK TO DEAR NEW ENGLAND. 


Back to my dear New England, with eager feet 
I go, 

Back to its rock-strewn hillsides, back to its 
drifts of snow ; 

To its scraggy oaks and beeches, the maple and 
the fir, 

Home to the dear old mother, none in the West 
like her. 


Far over the billowy prairie, like the swell of 
the distant sea, 

1 have watched for the purple mountains to 
break into sight for me; 

Though the grassy waves were tinted with many 
a floweret bright, 

I pined for the grand old mountains that never 
came in sight. 


But I know where the hills break sharply, close 
under a starlit dome, 

Where the partridge springs from the covert, 
anear is my early home; 

The squirrels come freely about it, the birds 
twitter close to the door, 

And down by the old green willow sings the 
merry brook as of yore. 


No more on the shadeless prairie, all wearily 
day by day, 

I follow the trend of the corn rows for miles 
and miles away ; 

But I seem to be on the mountain farm where 
cooling breezes sweep, 

Over the caves of the hillside, fresh from the 
breast of the deep. 


O spirit of rocks and caverns! O breath of the 
stormy main! 

I drank too oft of thy nectar pure to dwell on 
the humid plain ; 

As the eagle flies to the mountain height from 
the rich dark vales below; 

So back to my dear New England with eager 
feet I go. —Springfield Union. 


STRUGGLE. 


“‘T want the fruit of the topmost bough ; 
Who cares for the prize that costs no pain? 
What boots the bay on the light-pressed brow? 
’Tis the iron-crown of Charlemagne; 
’Tis the palace girt with the lion-guards, 
The Eden beyond the stormy sea; 
Let those give way whom the toil retards ; 
But the strife and the heat and the dust for 
me! 


“There is Alexander weeping the bitter tear 
O’er the lack of worlds for the victor’s quest ; 

There is Cromwell laid on his gorgeous bier, 
Taking his first and his only rest; 

There 1s Milton blind to the sons of time, 
_Star-eyed, in jasper-courts at last— 

Like the bird that steers through the azure clime 

To the eyrie for his high repast. 


‘*T want the fruit of the topmost bough; 
Let him who trembles desert the fray; 
I think of the crown on the victor’s brow, 
And not of the lions that guard the way, 
For the time is short and the arm is frail, 
And the bark may weather no other gale, 
And the dews of death may be gathering now; 
But fixed is my gaze on the topmost bough. 


“T want the fruit of the topmost bough ; 
’Tis a dizzy height and ’tis lonely there; 
But the breezes play o’er the fevered brow, 
And the fruit of that bough is very fair. 
Shall I rest and dream while a shred of life, 
While aspark of hope is left in me? 
Is this the way to the meed of strife? 
Is this the Eden beyond the sea? 


‘In the marble effigy and bust 

I read but a dream of the prize I seek: 
For spite of it all itis dust to dust, 
A willing mind, but a flesh that is weak. 
Do I call memorials like these 

A fitting prize for the deathless soul ? 
Is this the fruit that I longed to seize? 

Is this my star—my crown—my goal ?”’ 


O weary heart of the toiler, turn 
From the maze of doubt and dust of strife, 
And look for once on the empty urn 
And the wide-strewn ashes of vanished life ; 
And then beholding thy better hope, 
In starward gaze and with steadfast brow, 
Seek the wicket-gate that the angels ope ; 
This is the fruit of the topmost bough ! 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Make your home beautiful—bring to it flowers; 
Plant them around you to bud and to bloom; 
Let them give life to your loneliest hours— 
Let them bring light to enliven your gloom; 
Make your own work — one that never has 
sorrowed— 
Of music and sunshine, and gold summer air; 
A home-world whose forehead care never has 
furrowed, 
And whose cheeks of bright beauty shall ever 
be fair. 


Make your home beautiful—weave round its 
portal 
Wreaths of the Jassamine, and delicate sprays 
Of red-fruited woodbine, with gray immortelle, 
That blesses and brightens wherever it strays. 
Gather the blossoms, too—one little flower, 
Varied verbenia, or sweet mignonette, 
Still may bring bloom to your desolate bower, 
Still may bring something to love and to pet. 


Make your home beautiful—sure ’tis a duty ; 
Call up your little ones—teach them to walk 

Hand in hand with the angel of beauty ; 
Encourage their spirits with Nature to talk; 

Gather them round you, and let them be learning 
Lessons that drop from the delicate wings 

Of the bird and the butterfly—ever returning 
To Him who has made all these beautiful 

things. 


Make home a hive, where all beautiful feelings 
Cluster like bees, and their honey dew bring, 
Make it a temple of holy revealings, 
And “ love” its bright angel with “ shadowing 
wings.” 
Then shall it be, when afar on life’s billows, 
Wherever your tempest-tossed children are 
flung, 
They will long for the shades of the home- 
sweeping willow, 
And sing the sweet song which their mother 
had sung. —Eliza Cook, 
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